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Chief Leroy Wike, of the Endicott, New York, 
Police Department, was named Executive Secre- 
tary of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police on January 5 by members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, meeting in special session at 
Washington, D. C. 


Planning to take over direction of IACP Head- 
quarters in Washington on February 1, Chief 
Wike succeeds Edward J. Kelly, who announced 
his wish to retire last summer for personal and 
health considerations, but was prevailed upon 
by the Board of Officers to postpone his resigna- 
tion until after the Detroit Conference plans had 
been completed. At Detroit, President Hansson 
appointed a committee of three members to review 
applications for the post, and submit its recom- 
mendations to the Executive Committee. 


Sixteen candidates filed applications with the 
selection committee, which was comprised of 
Colonel Homer Garrison, Texas Department of 
Public Safety, chairman; Chief John D. Holstrom, 
Berkeley, Calif., and Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr., 
Virginia State Police. The committee, after care- 
ful evaluation of the experience, qualifications 
and desired salary of the candidates, narrowed 
the field to five candidates, who were invited to 
appear before the committee at its meeting on 
January 4. The three top candidates were then 
referred to the Executive Committee on the fol- 
lowing day, with the applicants appearing per- 
sonally for oral interviews. On the third ballot 
Chief Wike received a majority of votes, and his 
appointment followed. 

A policeman all of his adult life, having joined 
the Endicott force in 1920 just before his 21st 
birthday, Chief Wike served as motorcycle officer, 
traffic officer, police captain, and on December 1, 
1935, was appointed chief of the department. He 
has held the post continuously since that time. 


His 34 years in law enforcement. have earned 
him the respect and friendship of the citizens of 
Endicott, where he was active in civic and public 
organizations, and of fellow officers in the state 
of New York. Last year he was elected president 
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Chief 


of the New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and was selected by Governor Dewey to 
serve on a state sub-committee to advise the state 
crime commission. An active member of the 
IACP for the past 15 years, he has served on many 
of its committees and attended each annual con- 
ference during that time, with exception of the 
Mexico City conference. 


He is a graduate of the FBI National Academy, 
17th session, and was elected president of the class 
of ’41. 


Chief Wike is married, the father of three chil- 
dren, now grown, and has seven grandchildren. 
He and Mrs. Wike plan to make their home in 
Washington. 

Ed Kelly’s Career Began In 1900 

Terminating a law enforcement career which 
began in the Providence, R. I., Police Department 
in 1900; Edward J. Kelly is one of the few re- 
maining veteran police officers who have left 
their mark on the past half century of law en- 
forcement history and progress. He earned pro- 
motions through the ranks to become chief of 
his department; to retire; to return to public life 
as director of public safety for the city of Prov- 
idence during reorganization of its police and 
fire departments; to retire again, only to be draft- 
ed into service as superintendent of the Rhode 
Island State Police. 


Selected in April, 1940 by the IACP Executive 
Committee to become the Association’s first full- 
time executive, Superintendent Kelly has held 
the post since that date. From 1941 to 1946, 
due to the Association’s limited financial position 
during the war years and upon insistence of his 
governor, he again returned to public service in 
Rhode Island, he: ding the state police force. He 
made frequent trips to Washington, D. C., how- 
ever, largely at his own expense, to direct Asso- 
ciation activities. 

Superintendent Kelly’s immediate plans are to 


take up residence in Miami, Florida, with his 
brother, Charles H. Kelly. He will continue to 
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maintain, however, his permanent home at 47 
Brattle Street, Providence, R. I. 

The extent to which the IACP has grown and 
prospered under his direction was indicated fully 
in the scope of his annual report to the member- 
ship at the Detroit Conference last September. At 
that Conference IACP officers and members, 
after adjusting to the realization that he would be 
with the Association only for a short time after 
adjournment, attempted to pay full tribute to him 
for his years of loyal devotion and service to 
IACP. (See The Police Chief, October, 1953.) 

The Executive Committee, in the course of its 
deliberations on filling the position of executive 
secretary, brought into focus Superintendent 
Kelly’s consistent practice of putting his own 
personal interests secondary to those of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Past President Walter Anderson stated: ‘Ed 
Kelly has served our Association during a critical 
period—not only in our national life but in our 
Association’s as well. He has done a most ex- 
cellent job. In talking here today of what we 
project for the future—in terms of increased rev- 
enues, increased salary for the position, and in- 
creased activities—we make it clear that it is no 
reflection upon what he has done. He had to do 
his job during wartime economy and wartime 
planning; now we are planning for what we hope 
may be peacetime, and in doing so we are all 
mindful of the great job he has done.” 

Past President Michael F. Morrissey reminded 
the Committee that ‘““Many of us here remember 
when we had practically no funds at all. Ed’s 
first salary was $3600 a year, and we had to 
scrape the bone to get that for him.” 

Past President Donald 8. Leonard concluded: 
“The marriage between Ed Kelly and the IACP 
has been a very happy one, and it is he that is 
seeking the divorcee—not the Association. The 
very fact that he recommends the job is worth 
$10,000 a year impresses upon all of us that we 
have had a nugget here in our midst, who has so 
capably directed the work of the Association at a 
salary far less than the worth of the individual 
performing the service. Our problem is how we can 
replace him with monies now available.” 

The Committee, after careful study of estimated 
revenues and expenditures, and consideration of 
further potential sources of revenue, voted to set 
annual salary of the executive secretary at 
$10,500. 

Supt. Joseph L. Scheuring, New Orleans, advised 
the Committee of planning now underway for the 


61st Annual Conference of the Association and: 


gave assurance that, as conference host, he would 

bring the plans to completion at an early date. 
The Hotel Roosevelt in New Orleans was de- 

signated conference hotel headquarters, and Sep- 








61st Annual Conference 
International Association Of Chiefs 
Of Police 
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tember 26 to 30, inclusive, as the conference dates. 

The Committee reviewed proposed retirement 
plan for employees of the IACP Traffic Division 
and discussed possibility of developing such a plan 
for the Headquarters employees. 


Attending the special meeting of the Executive 
Committee were: President Carl F. Hansson, 
Dallas, Tex.; Honorary President James M. 
Broughton, Portsmouth, Va.; First Vice Presi- 
dent I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Second 
Vice President Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami, 
Fla.; Third Vice President George A. Otlewis, 
Chicago Park District Police; Fourth Vice Presi- 
dent John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif.; Fifth 
Vice President Alfred T. Smalley, Highland Park, 
N. J.; Sixth Vice President C. W. Woodson, Jr., 
Virginia State Police; Secretary John F. Murray, 
Perth Amboy, N. J.; Treasurer William J. Roach, 
Waterbury, Conn.; and Executive Secretary Ed- 
ward J. Kelly. 

Past Presidents attending were: Walter F. An- 
derson, Raleigh, N. C.; Major E. W. Brown, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Emile E. Bugnon, Wood Ridge, N. 
J.; Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas Department 
of Public Safety; John M. Gleasson, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Andrew J. Kavanaugh, Wilmington, Del.; 
Donald S. Leonard, Detroit, Mich.; Cyrille Le- 
blane, Wethersfield, Conn.; Michael F. Morrissey, 
Chicago, Ill.; and Peter J. Siccardi, Hackensack, 
N. J. 

Other members of the Committee present were: 
Col. Francis J. McCabe, Maine State Police, gen- 
eral chairman of the IACP State and Provincial 
Section; Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, California 
Highway Patrol; Chief Constable John Chisholm, 
Toronto, Ontario; Assistant Director Hugh H. 
Clegg, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Chief Raymond P. Gallagher, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Chief H. T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Supt. Joseph L. Scheuring, New Orleans, La.; and 
Chief B. Weatherly, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Dallas, Tex., has banned daytime parking on 
a 12-block stretch along three major business 
streets for a 90-day trial period. Also, the fee 
for meter parking on other downtown streets has 
been boosted from 5 cents to 10 cents to discour- 
age meter feeders, and the fine for overparking 
in metered spaces has been increased from $1 
to $8. —Public Management 














Sacramento, California 


The San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge is a 
doubledeck structure with six lanes for automo- 
bile traffic on the upper deck and three lanes for 
bus and truck traffic plus two tracks for electric 
inter-urban service on the lower deck. It was 
officially opened to traffic on November 12, 1936. 


The structure, six miles in length, spans the 
largest major navigable body of water yet bridg- 
ed. The Yerba Buena Island double-decked tun- 
nel is the largest bore vehicular tunnel in ex- 
istence. 


Vehicular traffic has continually increased 
through the years to the 1952 volume of 30,882,- 
589 vehicles. During the calendar year 1937, the 
first full year of operation, a daily average of 
24,945 vehicles crossed the bridge. The average 
increased through the years to a daily average 
of 84,611 vehicles during 1952. This continuing 
increase is further reflected by the fact that dur- 
ing August, 1953, a daily average of 94,963 ve- 
hicles crossed the bridge. 


The speed limit on the upper deck of the bridge 
is 40 miles per hour and on the lower deck 35 
miles per hour. 


A review of current statistics for the Bay 
Bridge since it opened in 1936 reveals that there 
have been 63 fatal accidents. These statistics 
compared on the basis of fatalities per one hun- 
dred million vehicle miles shows a national aver- 
age for 1950 of 7.5 compared to 0.6 for the Bay 
Bridge; for 1951 7.6 nationally against 1.1 for 
the Bay Bridge. While the national figure of 7.3 
is a slight decrease for 1952, the Bay Bridge re- 
cords soared to 4.4. This increase was attributed 
to a lack of public adherence to established 40 
mile per hour speed limits on the upper deck and 
greatly increased traffic volumes. 

As the physical limitations of the facility pre- 
cluded further engineering safeguards, the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol accepted the responsibili- 
ty that combative measures taken against the 
rising accident frequencies would have to be in 
the fields of enforcement and education. The 
wholehearted cooperation of the judiciary, radio 
and press was essential to the successful com- 
pletion of this mission. 
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Reducing rbccidents Ou 
Oakland Say Grudge 


By B. R. Caldwell, Commissioner 
Department of California Highway Patrol 








As the Bay Bridge is partially situated in the 
city of Oakland and partially situated in the city 
of San Francisco, any uniformity of judicial ac- 
tion would necessarily have to come as a result 
of a conference between the appropriate courts 
of the two political subdivisions involved. Judge 
Homer W. Buckley, of the Oakland Municipal 
Court, met with Judge Charles F. Perry, of the 
San Francisco Municipal Court, and Highway 
Patrol executives to determine a uniform sched- 
ule of bails and sentences for violators on the 
bridge. As a result of this meeting it was de- 
termined that violators would be assessed $1.00 
for each mile above the speed limit for violations 
between 40 and 55 miles per hour. For speeds 
between 55 and 65 the violators would be fined 
$1.00 for each mile above the limit plus a 30-day 
suspension of their driving privilege. Violators 
traveling at speeds in excess of 65 miles per hour 
received additionally a 5-day jail sentence. 


The judges referred to above and their succes- 
sors havé adhered strictly to this uniform fine 
and sentence schedule. Prominent local citizens, 
professional men and women and one influential 
politician were among scores of violators commit- 
ted to serve 5-day jail sentences. This stepped-up 
enforcement and judicial action was accompanied 
by a widespread press and radio safety education 
campaign directed toward speed violations. 


As a direct result of enforcement, adequate 
judicial action and effective publicity, the acci- 
dent experience on the Bay Bridge decreased 
during the first six months that the safety pro- 
gram was in effect as compared to the accident 
experience for the same six months of the pre- 
ceding year. This decrease was accomplished in 
spite of the fact that traffic volumes during this 
period increased 6.6 per cent. 


The actual percentile decrease of accidents is 
as follows: 

All accidents decreased 16.4 per cent. 

Property damage accidents decreased 17.4 per 

cent. 

Personal injury and fatal accidents decreased 

12.3 per cent. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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help solve “Meter Hog” problem 


Every city, large or small, faces the problem of motorists vi- 
olating parking regulations by “stuffing” meters every hour, 

However, there is a simple, dependable and efficient way to 
control these “Meter Hogs.” The mounted officer on a 
Harley-Davidson Servi-Car can mark automobile tires easily 
as he patrols his beat . . . providing an accurate check of 
motorists who use more than their share of allotted parking 
time. What’s more, the Servi-Car gives the patrolling officer 
an unobstructed view of parking meters. 

Join the thousands of communities that help merchants 
and motorists alike by moving cars out of metered areas on 
time. With the compactly designed, sturdily built Harley- 
Davidson Servi-Car, your city can enjoy uninterrupted, 
dependable parking and traffic control. 

Ask about the Harley-Davidson Servi-Car at your dealer’s. 
And write for free booklet, “More Effective Police Power.” 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 










Checking and servicing 
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In conjunction with the safety program on the 
Bay Bridge, probably one of the most unique 
public services is provided through a prominent 
radio station in San Francisco. This program 
is broadcast Monday through Friday, between 
4p.m.and6p.m. During these hours the Bridge 
is subjected to its heaviest vehicular travel of 
the daily 24-hour period. The news editor of 
this station acts as moderator for the program 
which is controlled from the Bay Bridge Toll 
Plaza. The regular program is broadcast directly 
from the station’s studio in San Francisco. How- 
ever, the moderator interrupts the program from 
the Toll Plaza to advise motorists traversing the 
bridge of any stalls, traffic obstructions, acci- 
dents, etc., which they might encounter during 
their crossing. 

This safety program on the Bay Bridge has 
shown graphically what can be done to reduce ac- 
cidents through the combined efforts of an ag- 
gressive enforcement program followed up by 
alert judiciary action and widespread publicity. 


Ask States To Send Delegations 
To White House Safety Conference 


In letters to the 48 Governors, President Eisen- 
hower has asked for their attendance and partici- 
pation in the White House Conference on High- 
way Safety, scheduled for February 17-19 in 
Washington. 

Pointing out that the Action Program for High- 
way Safety is a sound and workable program, 
but lacking effective citizen leadership, the Presi- 
dent requested that each Governor designate a 
group of from 20 to 25 of the state’s outstanding 
citizens as a delegation to represent the state. 
Since the Conference program will be built around 
seven basic groups—labor, agriculture, business, 
women, public officials, media of public informa- 
tion, and other organizations (service, fraternal, 
religious, veterans, etc.), the delegations will in- 
clude representatives from each of these cate- 
gories. 

At the conference each of the seven groups will 
develop a report on what it can and should do for 
the traffic safety program. These reports will 
then be presented to the full conference body. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, gen- 
eral chairman of the Conference, has announced 
the following leadership for the advisory groups: 

BUSINESS—Chairman, Harlow H. Curtice, 
president, General Motors Corp.; secretary, Light 
B. Yost, director of field operations, General Mo- 
tors Corp. 

AGRICULTURE—Chairman, Charles B. Shu- 
man, president, Ill. State Farm Bureau, Chicago; 
secretary, Arthur Hamilton, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Maryland. 

WOMEN—Chairman, Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
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immediate past national president, Associated 
Countrywomen of the World, Ackworth, Iowa; 
secretary, Miss Geneva McQuatters, director of 
health and safety, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, New York 
City. 

ORGANIZATIONS—Chairman, Robert W. 
Snodgrass, president, Atlas Automobile Finance 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Roland Wilsey, St. 
Paul, Minn., safety chairman, U. S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

PUBLIC OFFICIALS—Chairman, Governor 
Dan Thornton of Colorado, Chairman of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference; Secretary, William Groth, 
safety engineer, Virginia State Police. 

MEDIA—Chairman, Charles McCahill, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland News, and president, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Assn. 

Leaders of the labor group are yet to be named. 


TEN MOST WANTED FUGITIVES 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, has an- 
nounced that 54 criminals who were members of 
the FBI’s “Ten Most Wanted Fugitives” had been 
located through December 14, 1953, the day on 
which this program for publicizing the identities 
of dangerous criminals was 45 months old. 

The FBI’s “Ten Most Wanted Fugitives” pro- 
gram was instituted as a means of alerting the 
public to the identities of criminals whose past 
criminal records, viciousness and widespread ac- 
tivity make them continuing public menaces. Of 
the criminals on the original list of ten fugitives 
which was issued on March 14, 1950, only one 
still remained at large in December, 1953. 

According to Mr. Hoover, the FBI’s “‘Ten Most 
Wanted Fugitives” program has enjoyed mount- 
ing success since its inauguration. During 1950, 
eight of these fugitives were located. In both 
1951 and 1952, eleven of the FBI’s “Ten Most 
Wanted Fugitives” were located. During the first 
11 months of 1953, however, 24 locations of these 
criminals were effected. 

Mr. Hoover stated that 24 of the 54 fugitives 
located through December 14, 1953, had been ap- 
prehended as a direct result of publicity given to 
the fugitives’ identities by radio, newspapers, 
magazines and wanted circulars. Three of the 
FBI’s “Ten Most Wanted Fugitives” had sur- 
rendered after seeing publicity issued through this 
program, and another committed suicide after he 
had been added to the wanted list. 

“The success of the FBI’s ‘Ten Most Wanted 
Fugitives’ program has stemmed from the com- 
bined efforts of news dissemination media, law 
abiding citizens and law enforcement,” Mr. 
Hoover said. “Through their cooperative efforts, 
criminals have grown to fear the day that they 
may be added to this list of fugitives.” 
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Combined! 


No. 838 


| FILING CABINET & 


FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
INCLUDES INK SLAB, ROLLER, 
INK, CARD HOLDER & INK CLEANER 


NAME FILE 
(Cross Reference) 
Accommodates over 
3,000 Cards, 
3x5 or 4x6 


MODUS OPERANDI 
Accommodates over 
3,000 Cards, 
3x5 or 4x6 


FINGER PRINTS 
Accommodates over 
1,000 Cards 8x8 
Adaptable to larger cards 


MASTER ARREST 
RECORDS 


Also adjustable to 8x8 cards 





INDEX GUIDE SETS 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
THE VARIOUS FILES 





SMALL DEPARTMENTS 


SMALL DEPARTMENTS can start a Records and Identifica- 
tion Bureau with just this one compact basic unit and later 
expand with additional files as needed. 


CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS 


CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS will find the Faurot #838 
Unit a very practical and inexpensive piece of equipment. It 
will hold all the records of an average size Civil Defense Group 
in addition to the basic equipment to take finger prints. 








FINGER PRINT INK 


METAL INK SLAB 
(Attached) 


FINGER PRINT ROLLER 


CARD HOLDER 
(Attached) 


FILE DRAWER LOCK 


Locks all drawers 


STORAGE SPACE 
CLOSET DOOR LOCK 


Independent of the Drawer Lock 


ADJUSTABLE SHELF 


PRICE $95.00 


F.O.B. N.Y.C. 





DIMENSIONS: 





27” WIDE X 16” DEEP X 41” HIGH 


LARGE DEPARTMENTS 


For LARGE DEPARTMENTS it is offered as a compact addi- 
tion for taking finger prints and for filing a reasonable quan- 
tity of various records. It also provides excellent space for 
Latent Finger Print materials as well as for extra cards and 
the usual bureau supplies. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 


The filing drawers can be adapted to various filing arrange- 
ments in addition to those indicated above, such as for Latent 
Print Records, Permits, Stolen Property and Civil Records, 
Photos, Aliases, Number Jackets, Correspondence, etc. The 
Ink Slab and Card Holder are at proper height for taking 
finger prints. 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President and Scientific Director 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment. 





Ladies Night 
Iu Ploreuce 


By Mary M. Schipman 
Florence, S. C. 


On December 1, 1953, Chief Julian A. Price and 
his Florence, South Carolina, Police Department 
proudly presented to leading citizens of this state 
the Hon. Hugh H. Clegg, assistant director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, who ad- 
dressed the traditional Ladies’ Night Banquet 
given by the Florence department every year. 


Attended by over 400 representatives of all 
civic clubs, municipal leaders, religious groups, 
city and county officials, and virtually all of 
Florence County law enforcement agencies, as well 
as guests from other sections of the state, North 
Carolina and Georgia, the banquet is an annual 
mid-winter event. Purpose of the annual get- 
together is, to quote Chief Price, ‘““Not so much 
that the police officers get to know the public, 
but rather that the public become better acquaint- 
ed with the policemen.” He believes it has done 
more to further good public relations than any 
other activity of the department. 


The Florence policemen, under leadership of 
Chief Price, instituted the Ladies’ Night banquet 
on a very small scale in 1942, with not more than 
50 people present at the first gathering. Each 
year it has grown until now it is one of the largest 
affairs of its kind in the Southeast. 


Mr. Clegg’s address was the highlight of the 
evening. He spoke for thirty electrifying minutes 
in his own inimitable manner, stressing various 
facts and figures with reference to the current 
wave of delinquency and crime and pleading for 
alertness and cooperation on the part of the pub- 
lic in helping to combat these evils. 


ADDRESS BY HUGH H. CLEGG 


I am delighted to bring to you a message of 
greetings and expressions of very highest regard 
from the Director of the FBI, that great bachelor, 
Director John Edgar Hoover. You know, the 
women of this country have contributed so very 
much that it is a subject within itself if we start- 
ed recounting all their major contributions to 
our nation’s history. Perhaps Lincoln himself 
would for years have been a story teller, a country 
lawyer, a rail splitter in a small town except for 
a very ambitious wife. Just think how much, 
from that experience, women have contributed. 

I do think it quite appropriate on more fre- 
quent occasions that we pay sincere homage and 
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Chief Price, left, greets Mr. Clegg at the Flo- 
rence depot. 


tribute to those who provide the inspiration for 
this peacetime army which is on duty twenty-four 
hours every day guarding our homes, providing 
us with safety and security. Those who serve 
by sitting at home and waiting and praying de- 
serve such honor as we are able to bring to them. 

And it’s so good to note the public interest that 
is manifested here this evening in law enforce- 
ment—for regardless of the efficiency of any of- 
ficer, whether he be in FBI or the Florence Police 
Department, without your cooperation, without 
your information, without your testimony as a 
witness, Without your service as a juror, the po- 
lice cannot fulfill its mission. 

You know, there is a philosophy, a very false 
philosophy, which has found some recognition 
even in high places, that anyone who would re- 
port any information or the whereabouts of a 
criminal to a law enforcement officer is a “dirty 
rat” and a “squeeler.” Remember where you heard 
that? Wasn’t in some Class C or D movie thriller, 
or wasn’t it in some yellow page detective novel, 
and weren‘t they the mouthings of the lowest 
grade criminal in the narrative? Compare that 
alongside the philosophy which says “this is a 
government by the people,” and you immediately 
find an obligation on that part of the people to 
cooperate with their selected public servants... 
the officers of the law ... in maintaining the 
peace and the security of the country. 

In a dictatorship country it is necessary to uti- 
lize a secret police. There the public does not 
cooperate. There if a meeting such as this or a 
religious, civic or social gathering is held, the 
secret police come, unknown perhaps as to iden- 
tity, but spying to see what is said. A friend of 
mine had a cousin who had been in Siberia during 
World War II. He was there at a weather sta- 
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tion observing the weather. Twice a day by ra- 
dio he was sending out signals as to weather con- 
ditions so that those of the Far Eastern Command 
could make their plans for tomorrow’s bombing 
operations in the Far Eastern area. After the 
war he was ordered to leave. A few of his ac- 
quaintances organized a farewell dinner party. 
The manager of the affair went to the head of 
the secret police and said, “We are about to give 
a testimonial dinner on the departure of this 
American chap. We would like for you or one of 
your assistants to come as our guest, of course, 
and be present at this affair to see that everything 
goes as it should.” “Oh, no,” was the reply, “I 
know that anything you are operating will be 
quite all right.” But the manager insisted and 
they bantered back and forth for a while until 
the head of the secret police finally said, “But tell 
me, just how many people are going to be there?” 
“Twenty-seven, all told,”” was the answer. “Well, 
go ahead and hold your party,” he said, “Seven- 
teen of them already are my men.” That is a 
condition which our American people under the 
concept of a “Government by the people” would 
not tolerate. That is a condition to which our 
law enforcement officers would not subject them- 
selves. In order to avoid that sort of thing, to 
avoid the need for it, to avoid a dictatorship and 
to make democracy really work, there is the ob- 
ligation on the part of the public to cooperate 
with law enforcement officers. 


I happened to be in London on December 10, 
1940. The headlines of the papers the next morn- 
ing showed two spies had been executed at London 
Tower during the night. I looked into the back- 
ground of that case, since I was there as part of 
an FBI team, studying wartime conditions and 
law enforcement and intelligence operations un- 
der wartime operations. I found that just about 
two weeks before two men had left the nearby 
occupied shore and had crossed the English chan- 
nel in a rowboat. They had landed on the South 
Coast of England. They landed there in the early 
morning darkness. They went to a nearby wood- 
ed area. They remained there until mid-afternoon 
when one of them showed up at a local pub— 
the local bar or tavern. He asked for a sandwich 
and a glass of beer. Now, everybody in England 
knows that at that time of day at the pubs alco- 
holic beverages are not sold. And he was re- 
minded of it. Although he spoke perfect “Oxford 
English” they seemed amazed that he would make 
such a request. They served him a glass of milk 
and a sandwich, but that bartender was so dis- 
turbed that he went back behind the curtain and 
called the local police. They were so excited they 
called the local security agency, corresponding 
to the FBI, and both of them sent representatives 
down to interview this stranger. They found 
that he had been a Rhodes scholar at Oxford Uni- 
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versity some years before. He was a German 
spy. He had come over with a colleague. They 
had hidden out in the woods during the early 
morning until hunger forced one of them to come 
in and seek some sort of sandwich and drink. He 
had neglected to remember that you couldn’t order 
beer or ale at that time of day in England. They 
were tried, they were convicted, they were sen- 
tenced, they were executed. Not because of the 
cleverness of any police officer or any intelligence 
officer. They were executed because of the alert- 
ness of a bartender representing the public. 


There is a constant need for such alertness. If 
we are not alert we might find a situation such 
as was found back in the Dillinger days in South 
Dakota. An individual, name of Homer Van Me- 
ter, appeared at one of the local banks. With 
forged credentials he represented himself as a 
national bank examiner. The president of the 
bank greeted him most cordially, introduced him 
to member of his staff, showed him the safety 
deposit boxes, showed him the repositories where 
the cash and securities were maintained, then ac- 
companied him across the street and introduced 
him to the officers of a rival bank. The two bank 
presidents then gave him a luncheon down at the 
local hotel. Two weeks later both banks were 
robbed of several thousand dollars as “tribute,” 
because of a lack of alertness. 

The need for cooperation on the part of the pub- 
lic is so imperative that maybe on Ladies’ Night, 
by bringing the need to the attention of the ladies, 
they can help keep their menfolks alert—for there 
is today moving in this nation a pitiful self- 
condemning sight, an army of crime. If we could 
zause the criminals to march by while we sit in 
the spectators’ seat witnessing this pitiless parade, 
we would find millions marching by in battle ar- 
‘ay against decency, justice, right, and law. We 
find them going by with their drum majors, their 
recruiting officers and their musicians. There is 
self satisfaction and public indifference, march- 
ing side by side with recklessness and confused 
objectives. Social and economic problems fall 
into line and are attacked in such a haphazard 
fashion. Softened family discipline is there and, 
in fact, becomes one of the principal recruiting 
officers. Professional standards, too, often are 
compromised and perverted. The normal and 
traditional virtues that we used to revere are 
laughed at not only by the paraders, but also by 
the spectators as well and called “old fogey” and 
“obsolete.” Moral standards are too meekly 
preached and too widely unpracticed. And there 
are the musicians—a quartet of broken homes, 
parental neglect, irresponsibility and mis-directed 
sentiment, playing pied piper tunes which lure 
so many of the youth of our land into the parade 
of crime. It is marching down a highway paved 
with billions of dollars in American money every 
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year, cemented together with the blood and tears 
of their victims. Last year this army left in its 
wake 2,036,510 major crimes, not to mention 
more than twenty million lesser offenses. 


Let us look at the quotations on the “gutter 
market exchange.” Last year, as compared with 
the year before, murder and manslaughter was up 
five point seven percent; burglary up eight point 
eight; automobile thefts, nine point three; rob- 
bery, eleven point six; aggravated assault, eleven 
point eight percent increase. All crimes of all 
categories were up more than eight percent. But 
let us note the youngsters, seventeen years and 
less. Almost one in five of those paraders who 
are robbers are less than seventeen. Over one 
in three, thirty-six point nine percent of the lar- 
cenists are seventeen or less. Of all the burglars, 
nearly half, forty-seven point eight percent are 
seventeen or less. Of all the automobile thieves 
fifty-two point six percent, over half, are seven- 
teen years of age or less. Nearly half, forty-eight 
percent of all the people arrested last year for 
crimes against property were less than twenty-one 
years of age. And to show that the right things 
are not being done about it, of all those passing by 
in the parade year after year, sixty point six per- 
cent are repeaters. They’ve passed that way be- 
fore—some of them time and time again. 


Now to be scientific, let’s look through our 
microscope at a few examples: Here is a little 
girl sixteen years of age. A police officer finds her 
at ten-thirty at night coming out of a saloon. She 
is half-intoxicated. He escorts her to her home, 
not to jail. Doing the chivalric thing he takes her 
to mother. But the mother upbraids him when he 
arrives. “How dare you walk down the street 
with my daughter. Leave them alone, leave them 
on their own,” she said. ‘That is the way to de- 
velop character.” And what kind? 


His mother is deceased. His 
He begins by stealing at the 
five and dime store. Soon with a companion he 
is holding up filling stations. Then he joins a 
gang. Next we hear of him as he is placing an 
eighty pound angle iron on a railroad trying to 
wreck a train. There is no wreck, fortunately, 
except the wrecked life. 


And here is a boy. 
father is at work. 


Then one more sample. His name is “Mister 
X.” Now “Mister X” is a very handsome individ- 
ual. He resembles in physical appearance a very 
famous moving picture actor from Hollywood. 
In fact, his name goes up on the Marquee in front 
of the theater and he defrauds the theater owner 


by appearing on the stage for a high price. Many . 


of the young ladies fall in love with him and lose, 
not only their hearts but some of them their 
pocketbooks as well, and “Mister X’’ went to the 
penitentiary. But, as is very often true, he is 
soon released without rehabilitation—he’s soon 





out again. And on this occasion he went to the 
homes of those former fellow convicts and told 
their wives, their sisters, their sweethearts if they 
would turn over to him their jewels, their silver- 
ware, whatever they might possess (he always 
seemed to know how much) that he would arrange 
to get them out on parole or probation. He de- 
frauded them, and again “Mister X” went to the 
penitentiary. 


But he was soon out again. On the next oc- 
casion he would go from town to town where he 
had read in the paper that a rather prominent, 
but not particularly wealthy citizen, had just died. 
He would telephone the undertaker handling the 
funeral arrangements and his conversation would 
go something like this. “Hello, Mr. Undertaker. 
In the days of my youth, the deceased befriended 
me and now at this, the moment of sadness and 
bereavement on the part of the family, I’d like to 
repay a lifelong indebtedness. I’d like to arrange 
for a funeral much more elaborate, far more ex- 
pensive than the family can afford, but being a 
modest sort of person myself I prefer to remain 
in the background so if you don’t mind I shall 
send my remittance by Western Union messenger. 
Then the check, always for about $800 more than 
the total cost of the funeral arrangements, would 
be sent by the criminal by means of the Western 
Union messenger to the undertaker. The balance 
in cash, $800, would be sent back to the criminal 
by the undertaker. Then the check would be sent 
back after a few days by the bank to the under- 
taker marked “No Such Account” and again 
“Mister X’’ went to the penitentiary. 


And in and out and in and out. I won’t bore 
you with intervening details, but eventually we 
find him as an inmate of a Western State Prison 
where he’d been convicted and sentenced. He 
knew that he’d been in and out of jail so very 
often that the time had come, if he wanted to 
get out again, he would have to do something very 
unusual to play upon the tender heartstrings of 
those sad sob-sister sentimentalists who are far 
more anxious to take care of some criminal para- 
site than they are to protect society from such 
an habitual criminal. So he decided that poetry 
ought to do the trick, especially if he could write 
a poem about Mother. That ought to bring tears 
to their eyes. So the convict—while an inmate 
of state prison—wrote a poem which has been 
adopted by one association of this country as their 
official poem. A few verses, if I recall correctly, 
go something like this: “I’d like to send you a 
dewdrop, Smiling in sweet repose—As it nestles, 
sparkling in perfume, Deep in the heart of a rose 
And later on when the trumpet cails, And I 
trek to the great unknown—She will meet me 
there, She will plead my cause, And I’ll know that 
I’m not alone—Then all my failure will be success, 
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The hardest work but play, But if squarely the 
game of life I’ve played, That will be my Mother’s 
Day.” 


And if squarely the game of life I’ve played— 
I might mention that “Mr. X”’ was arrested by 
FBI agents about several months ago on a charge 
of defrauding the government. 


But the important thing is, that man—when he 
was a boy—if he could have been brought under 
the influence of some organization, religious, po- 
lice, welfare, social, civic, or some other rehabili- 
tation group, any time along the way, probably 
we would have had a name illustrious in the an- 
nals of American literature instead of one that 
is known almost solely because of the frequency 
of its appearance on penitentiary records. 


The increased interest in juvenile delinquency 
being manifested by the press, by various media 
of publicity, and by the citizens, is a most encour- 
aging thing. For while juvenile delinquency is a 
community problem it is one that is attracting 
national interest. If we attempted to list all the 
causes of crime and delinquency we would find 
a list far too voluminous. Most of the causes are 
well known. Probably there are as many causes 
of crime and delinquency as there are evils, errors, 
and abberations in this world. But which partic- 
ular one broke the camels back and caused the 
delinquency or the crime? Or would that partic- 
ular one have done it in the absence of some of 
the others? It takes a case study to find out. 


Probably there are just as many “cures” as 
there are causes—but one unfortunate trend that 
I do think worthwhile mentioning is a lessening 
of a sense of personal responsibility. Profession- 
al do-gooders work hard to try to find an excuse 
for a vicious and hardened criminal. ‘He is not 
guilty,” they say, “he lived in a bad environment. 
He is not responsible. Society is responsible.” 
It seems to me they are trying to substitute a 
reason, quite illogically, for a very poor excuse. 
They are confusing blame and responsibility. 


Of course social studies should be made. Of 
course our environment needs improving, and we 
should do all we can that would help lessen the in- 
cidence of delinquency and crime. But let us point 
to our founding fathers. They came to this land 
in not a very happy era and there they were met 
with insects and pestilence and disease and 
hunger, cold and starvation—with no TV and 
radio—and the Indians were shooting at them all 
the time. They didn’t offer any excuse. They 
increased their feeling of personal responsibility, 
pulled themselves up literally by their bootstraps, 
and carved here a great nation. 


There is a need for teaching personal responsi- 
bility to our youngsters. Let’s make them just 
as happy as we can. Let’s overcome whatever un- 
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necessary frustrations that may arise. But we 
cannot adopt a “sugar tit philosophy” because 
when they get out in the-world they are not going 
to find everything peaceful and happy and won- 
derful. We've got to train them and condition 
them to meet conditions as they really exist. 


Auto Club Of Missouri Presents 
Safety Award To City Of Kirkwood 


In recognition of nine consecutive years listing 
on the Annual Honor Roll of the Automobile Club 
of Missouri, the city of Kirkwood, Mo., last month 
was presented a special Safety Award. The Hon- 
or Roll is made up of cities with a population of 
5,C00 or more that have completed the year with- 
out a traffic fatality to a child of school age. 


| 





In the photograph above, |. to r., are Chief of 
Police Keeth Peek; Mayor William Berthold; Stan 
M: Keesling, field supervisor of traffic safety for 
the Automobile Club of Missouri; and Police Com- 
missioners (front) A. J. Cerny, Don Fisher and 
Fred Farrow. 

In making the award, Mr. Keesling pointed out 
that it takes the combined efforts of the police, 
school patrol boys, other school crossing guards, 
as well as splendid cooperation on the part of the 
motoring public, to establish such an enviable 
safety record. 


Motorists driving through Mt. Vernon, Wash., 
are offered a fair chance to save their money. A 
warning sign on the outskirts of the city tells all 
drivers that a speed limit of 25 miles per hour is 
enforced and that a $3 fine will be given for every 
mile per hour over the posted limit. In conclusion 
the sign invites motorists to: “Pick the speed 
you can afford.” —Tezas Police Journal 
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Famous College Town 
Safeguards Life an 


Instant response to calls from 
patrolmen anywhere in the city — and a per- 
manent record of every call — are two of the 
advantages Wellesley, Mass. gets with the 

”Gamewell System. 
This modern police communications system 
can save lives and property... 
because an accident or other 
emergency is signaled to the po- 
lice station and immediate ac- 
tion can be taken. 


mm, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Facts about Wellesley’s 
Police Signaling System 


Police Operator’s Desk with facilities 
for receipt of routine report, emer- 
gency, and telephone calls from 
street operated police boxes. Unit 
contains aufomatic time and signal 
recorders, and has added feature of 
register which receives all fire alarms 
from fire department. System in- 
cludes 32 street operated police 
boxes used to make over 120 re- 
port calls daily. 


d Property 


If your community is without the modern 
Gamewell System, it will certainly pay you to 
let us make a survey of your present and pos- 
sible future needs. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts 











JOHN L. SULLIVAN 

With the passing last month of Retired Chief 
John L. Sullivan, Pittsfield, Mass., the. ranks of 
the Old Guard close and 
march on, but in the heart 
of each comrade remain in- 
delible memories of the one 
and only John L. 

As treasurer of the In- 
ternational Association of 
Chiefs of Police from 1936 
to 1947, he served on its 
Board of Officers during 
its critical years of estab- 
lishing a permanent head- 
quarters, employing a full- 
time executive secretary 
and expanding its activities and membership to 
the present day level. His astute advice was the 
cornerstone on which most policies of the Asso- 
ciation were built. A fearless fighter with a 
common-sense approach, no detail was too small 
and no issue too large for him to sift out the 
facts and arrive at the solution. 

A man of irreproachable personal rectitude, he 
had an uncanny ability for unveiling the insincere 
and the self-seeking but was quick to give credit 
and honor to the meritorious. 

“Reasons for (his) distinction are not hard to 
find,” wrote the editor of The Eagle. “‘Firstly, on 
or off his own beat, he looked the part. Pride 
in his field and confidence in his judgments, in 
addition, made him act the role. There was never 
a question as to the boss of his department, nor 
could the citizenry conceive that the city would 
ever be seriously threatened by a decay of private 
morals, a lapse in public decorum, a breakdown 
in law enforcement, or major public corruption. 

“Few public servants ever used the press so 
skilfully in prodding laggard or careless citizens. 
In so doing, he was a joy to reporters whom he 
allowed to share in the process. Of scant school- 
ing, he was nonetheless possessed of a rare knowl- 
edge of human nature and a colorful approach 
to the direct statement. If one of his public pro- 
nunciamentos backfired, as they sometimes did in 
the matter of judgments on delinquent dog-lovers 
or casual women automobile drivers, he took the 
brickbats himself with courage and flinty resolu- 
tion, never bidding the reporter to share the ram- 
parts. 

“A stalwart churchman, a man possessed of 
exemplary personal habits, doughty, courageous, 
resolute, he was born to the badge. If order is 
Heaven’s first law, he brought it to Pittsfield 
early. Happily it still abides. His passing at the 
age of 71 will sadden thousands he served so va- 
liantly.” 

Chief Sullivan joined the Pittsfield force as a 
reserve officer in 1909 and the following year was 
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John L. Sullivan 





made a regular officer. He served as patrolman 
for the next four years until September, 1915, 
when he was appointed chief of the department. 
He held that post for 32 years, retiring in 1947. 

In addition to serving as treasurer of the IACP 
and on its Board of Officers, he contributed over 
the years to the work of many of its standing 
committees and was active in the New England 
Association of Chiefs of Police and the Massa- 
chusetts Chiefs of Police Association. 

He was one of four officials named by Director 
J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation in 1935 to serve in an advisory capacity 
in establishing the FBI National Academy in 
Washington, the others being Superintendent 
Andrew J. Kavanaugh, Wilmington, Del.; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Edward J. Kelly, then super- 
intendent of the Rhode Island State Police; and 
Chief Peter J. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. J. He 
attended the opening session of the Academy on 
August 1, 1935, and served as lecturer on various 
subjects in its early years. He maintained a last- 
ing interest in its growth and development, for 
he was one of the early advocates of adequate 
police training facilities. 


Conference Gives Recommendations For 
Adult Driver Training Programs 

The National Conference on Driver Education 
conducted in November at Michigan State Col- 
lege extended its discussions beyond high school 
training to include adult driver training. 

The discussions in the latter field resulted in 
pertinent recommendations, some of these, in 
capsule form, are given below: 

Adult driver education falls within the com- 
petency and responsibility of public schools. 

The objectives of adult (driver) education are 
essentially the same as those for school age youth, 
but they may need special emphasis to be most 
effective. 

Programs should be developed with the advice 
and counsel of representatives from industrial, 
professional, and business groups. 

There should be some state supervision of 
licensing, operation and control of all driver edu- 
cation schools. The office of the chief state 
school officer should set standards for all public, 
private and commercial schools of driving. 

Personnel of adult driver education programs 
should cooperate with traffic enforcement agen- 
cies to promote programs of remedial instruction. 

Refresher courses have a definite place in the 
ADE program, the extent to which they are of- 
fered depending upon local conditions. 

Adult driver education programs, including 
both classroom and practice driving, should be 
tax-supported to the same extent as any other 
subject in the adult education program. 
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THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL 


Critical Reviews of 


by J. PAUL DE RIVER 





Prison World 


“The author has recorded actual cases from his files that have been examined and 
studied by him in his daily practice. The prosecutor, police, law enforcement 
officials, correctional personnel, professional and lay workers, social workers — in 
fact all who come in contact with the sexual criminal — will benefit considerably 
by the information available in this valuable treatise on a long neglected and 
avoided subject.” 





Kriminalistik 


“The first part takes up sadists in general: the peodophile, the homosexual, and 
the sadist-murderer; sodomy; and necrophilia. The second part treats masochists, 
autosadism, flagellation, and urolagny. Finally, in the third part, he demonstrates 
the importance of cases like these in criminal investigations, autoaccusations, and 
truth serums. The work is extremely interesting.” 





Sheriff and Police 
Reporter 


“Dr. de River’s book should be studied by the advanced student of criminology, 
the medicolegal fraternity, and by all means every qualified law enforcement 
officer in the country. We include coroners and deputies in this category as well 
as prosecuting attorneys. The cases in the book have been treated in an expert 
fashion with preliminary diagnosis of the psychopath’s reaction to tests, family 
history, and personal habits.” 





Fingerprint and 
Identification 





Magazine 


Newsweek 


“At the outset, it must be clearly understood that this is no ordinary book; in fact, 
it is safe to say that there is nothing comparable of its kind in circulation at this 
time . . . It deals frankly with a hitherto neglected subject that is vital to public 
welfare and of utmost importance to peace officers . . . It is hard to believe that 
so pertinent an issue could have gone so long undiscussed.” 





“For doctors, lawyers, teachers, and criminologists, the volume, including 43 actual 
case histories with pictures and clinical observations, clarifies and elaborates on the 
meager treatises on sex abnormalities by Kraft-Ebbing, Havelock Ellis, and others. 
To the general reader, it reveals frank facts on one of the least-discussed aspects of 
psychiatric investigation. With very few exceptions, sex perversion is not the 
result of heredity or of organic inbalance.” 
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Holstrom Leaves For Germany To 
Serve As Specialist In Police Affairs 


Early this month Chief John D. Holstrom, Ber- 
keley, California, fourth vice president of the 
IACP, left Washington, D. C., to spend two 
months in Germany as a specialist in police affairs 
under the sponsorship of the United States De- 
partment of State. 

He will first confer with officials of the British 
Home Office and of Scotland Yard, and will re- 
port to the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany in Bonn. 


Under the State Department’s exchange of per- 
sons program many German police officials have 
visited a number of police departments in the 
United States. It is under this program that 
Chief Holstrom will study the administration of 
criminal justice in West Germany. As a repre- 
sentative of police of this country, he will ex- 
change ideas with German police officials, pro- 
secutors, judges and legislative officers. 

He is one of several members of the IACP who 
have participated in this program of the State 
Department. Among those preceding him are 
Chief John Gleason, Greenwich, Conn., past presi- 
dent of IACP; Chief Wm. J. Roach, Waterbury, 
Conn., treasurer of IACP; and L. Clark Schilder, 
Washington, D. C., recently retired from the U. 8. 
Bureau of Prisons and a life member of IACP. 
Chief Irving Bruce, Colorado Springs, is sched- 
uled to follow Chief Holstrom in April. 





January Issue Of The Annals 
Devoted To Police Management 


The January issue of The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science is 
devoted to “New Goals in Police Management.” 

Edited by Bruce Smith, secretary of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration and advisor of 
the IACP State and Provincial Section, ““New 
Goals in Police Management” is divided into the 
four major areas of Basic Patterns of Enforce- 
ment, The Enforcement Arms, Police Manpower, 
and New Approaches to Old Problems. 


Twenty authorities on police work contributed 

to the issue on the following subjects: 

Basic Patterns Of Enforcement 
- The Police Challenge in Our Great Cities— 
Chief W. H. Parker, Los Angeles. 

Policing the Smaller Cities—Chief John M. 
Gleason, Greenwich, Conn. 

Trends in Rural Police Protection—The late 
Commissioner Edward J. Hickey, Connecticut 
State Police. 

Special Purpose Police Forces—Earle W. Gar- 
rett, police consultant, Teaneck, N. J. 
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The Basis of Sound Law Enforcement—J. 
Edgar Hoover, director, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 


The Enforcement Arms 

Changing Patrol Methods—Chief Stanley R. 
Schrotel, Cincinnati, O. 

Progress in Criminal Investigation—Paul L. 
Kirk, professor of biochemistry and criminalistics, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

The Specialized Traffic Division—Franklin M. 
Kreml, director, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, and of the Traffic Division, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Widening the Traffic Enforcement Front— 
Wilbur S. Smith, associate director, Yale Univer- 
sity Bureau of Highway Traffic. 

Supervising the Juvenile Delinquent—Jane E. 
Rinck, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Police Manpower 

Toward a Better Merit System—O. W. Wilson, 
dean of the School of Criminology, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Operation of a Police Merit System—Robert A. 
Lothian, personnel examiner, Detroit Police De- 
partment. 

The Police Cadet—Robert S. Seares, assistant 
chief of police, Pasadena, Calif. 

Police Training—Capt. Raymond E. Clift, 
superintendent of the Police Academy, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

The Policeman’s Hire—Bruce Smith, Jr., public 
safety and personnel consultant, Garden City, 
N. ¥. 

New Approaches To Old Problems 

Crime Reporting as a Police Management Tool 
—A. E. Leonard, chief of the Statistical Section, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Police Public Relations—G. Douglas Gourley, 
head of the Administrative Business Office, Los 
Angeles Police Department. 

Police, the Law, and the Individual—Audrey 
M. Davies, Institute of Public Administration. 

Police Unions and the Public Safety—Don L. 
Kooken and Loren D. Ayres. Mr. Kooken is as- 
sistant professor of police administration and 
chairman of the Department of Police Adminis- 
tration, and Mr. Ayres is instructor in the De- 
partment of Police Administration, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 





The Annals is a bimonthly publication, each 
issue being devoted to a topic of outstanding 
national or international importance. 

“New Goals in Police Management” is avail- 
able from the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 3937 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, 
at $2.00 per copy (paper binding). A 5 per cent 
discount is allowed when 10 to 24 copies are 
ordered, and a 10 per cent discount when 25 or 
more are ordered. 
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DIVIDE AND RULE 


By Chief Emahiser 
Department of Police 
Eureka, California 


Is it not time for a protest to the growing in- 
stances of police departments and police personnel 
being maligned under the guise of “vice” in their 
jurisdictions? 

I refer more specifically to recent magazine 
articles on alleged ‘vice’ conditions in cities and 
towns throughout the United States which will 
gradually undermine the public confidence in law 
enforcement if not curtailed and confined to the 
truth. I have in mind, particularly, an article 
entitled Eureka, California, Splits Over Sin in 
the September 2 issue of Focus magazine, and 
The Plight of the Honest Cop in the October 2 
issue of Colliers magazine. There are others: 
many apparent hearsay, political intrigue or com- 
munist machinations. 

I am not saying that all criticism is not justi- 
fied where there is careful investigation to estab- 
lish the facts and fix responsibility; then the full 
power of the press and other media of public in- 
formation should be turned upon the conditions 
which exist. In a few instances this has been 
done, and the stigma placed upon the departments 
involved has been justified. 

But on the whole, our law enforcement agencies 
are above reproach and the situations cited are 
beyond their control. In too many instances they 
are victims of political intrigue—heir to tolerated 
circumstances permitted by others; but, of late, 
it appears to me that there is a definite, com- 
munist-inspired program to discredit a police de- 
partment in the eyes of the citizenry, arouse dis- 
cord within the ranks, and establish ‘‘workers” 
within those ranks. 





Police officers, on the whole, love and live their 
vocation, certainly not for the salaries enjoyed, 
and rather than do anything that might jeopard- 
ize themselves or their department they jealously 
guard their own reputation and that of their de- 
partment. 


There is no other vocation comparable to that 
of police work. We deal in human lives and 
human emotions constantly. We are officials, 
not employees. Each and every act of our daily 
lives is a reflection upon the citizenry we are 
employed to represent. And we are charged with 
the enforcement of statutory law, not the “will” 
of the minority in our localities. . 

“Enforcement” processes involve much more 
than the policing factor—it includes our district at- 
torneys, magistrates and courts as well. It also in- 
clude the elected officials of the jurisdiction, chosen 
by the voters on basis of their being “for” this con- 
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dition or “against” that. These officials prescribe 
the ordinances, our local laws, which the police 
must enforce. The majority of the people, the 
majority of the officials, are honest and law- 
abiding and want to do right. 

The article in Focus was a distortion of facts, 
apparently taken from newspaper articles, and 
was an abortionate discredit to our county and 
city, as well as to the citizens and persons named. 
The Colliers article is one of a number written 
by Albert Deutsch, on whom a fairly complete 
Cossier appears on pages 31-32 of the Eleventh 
Report, Senate Investigating Committee on Edu- 
cation to the California Legislature, 1953 Session, 
copies of which may be obtained from the com- 
mittee secretary, Joseph A. Beek, State Capitol, 
Sacramento, Calif. This report contains a re- 
ference to pages cb 9-58, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
“an Activities, House of Representatives, 1949. 

In past recent months I have noted many other 
articles in the press or magazines lambasting and 
crucifying police organizations and police per- 
sonnel which, in general, have not tried to correct 
a situation but only to discredit and disorganize 
those attacked. 

It seems to me that it is about time law enforce- 
ment agencies let those to whom they are directly 
responsible know the true conditions and circum- 
stances and the extent to which a conspiracy may 
exist to tear down public confidence in the most 
loyal, self-sacrificing body of patriots in our na- 
tion—our democratic police forces. 

It may be that our dire need is a vigorous public 
relations program to extoll our achievement and 
present us in our correct role; otherwise we may 
be booed off the stage. 





James Kay Victim Of Accident 

James G. Kay, assistant sales manager of V. 
H. Blackinton & Co., Inc., was killed in an auto- 

% mobile accident in Exeter, 
ue N. H., on December 4. 

Mr. Kay started his ¢a- 
reer with Blackinton in 
1941 when he became pro- 
duction superintendent of 
the badge department 
following in the footsteps of 
his father, who had worked 
for Blackinton almost half 
f a century. 

In 1948 he was promoted 
to the sales department 
where he served until 1950 
when he became assistant sales manager of all 
Blackinton police and fire badge sales. In this 
post he became widely acquainted with chiefs of 
police throughout the country; and leaves many 
friends in law enforcement to mourn his loss. 






Mr. James Kay 
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TIMELY 
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Major Lou Smith 











Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 


What to do about the thousands of motorists 
who use the public streets for all-night parking 
of their vehicles has been a problem in most cities. 
The trend is toward the development of off-street 
facilities, but the cost involved as well as zoning 
ordinances has much to do with lack of progress 
in this field. 

In our travels over the nation we find the same 
hopeless congestion during the periods of peak 
traffic, and at night streets lined with cars that 
should not be narrowing the traffic lanes. 

We have a very interesting solution from Chief 
John W. Polcyn of Milwaukee, in the form of an 
article by the Chief. Here is what he writes: 

ALL NIGHT PARKING 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
By John W. Polcyn, Chief of Police 

The city of Milwaukee has had an ordinance for 
many years to the effect that no person is per- 
mitted to park his automobile on the street for a 
longer period of time than two hours between 
2:00 and 6:00 A. M. This means that any person 
can park his automobile from the early part of 
the evening until 4:00 a. m., but at 4:00 a. m. he 
must move his car away from the vicinity. If the 
owner fails to move his car then he receives a 
summons for violating the all night parking or- 
dinance. 

This ordinance was adopted many years ago 
to facilitate snow removal. Prior to the time of 
this ordinance a number of people, especially stu- 
dents, who were the owners of old jalopies, would 
operate these cars until the weather became cold 
and after that these automobiles would be parked 
in front of rooming houses, apartment houses, 
etc., from the latter part of November until early 
spring. This naturally would hamper snow plow- 
ing of streets during the winter months. It also 
created an obstruction to traffic and it was itself 
a traffic hazard. It also took up the parking 
space in front of the homes and residences of 
people who had garages. 

Due to the increasingly large number of auto- 
mobiles that were being parked on the public 
streets at night this office originated the idea of 
charging fees to park automobiles on the public 
streets. Naturally, this idea was at first ridi- 
culed by the local press and also by some of the 
aldermen. However, after some inquiry into the 
matter on their part and a study of the night park- 
ing situation, the objections diminished and the 
objectors agreed with the thinking of this office. 
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As a result the All Night Parking Permit Ordi- 
nance was passed and placed in effect on May 1, 
1950. 

It is to be remembered that this ordinance was 
necessary because of the large amount of auto- 
mobiles that were being parked on the public 
streets due to lack of off-street parking facilities. 
Since there is no other place for motorists to park 
their automobiles they must use the city streets 
as a garage and as storage. This causes an ad- 
ditional burden on the city administration. Then, 
in my humble opinion, it is quite logical and pro- 
per that the automobile owners should pay for 
storing their cars on the public streets at night. 

Under the provisions of the All Night Parking 
Permit Ordinance, permits are sold at the various 
district police stations for four dollars per month. 
These permits are sold to automobile owners only 
in areas where it has been determined that there 
is no off-street parking available. This ordinance 
has been accepted by the citizens and officialdom 
of Milwaukee and it is working out very nicely 
to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Permits for each succeeding month are avail- 
able to the public at the district stations about 
five days prior to the first of the month on which 
date the new permit must be displayed. This en- 
ables purchasers to have ample time to obtain 
the new permits and it is also an aid in preventing 
a last minute rush on the last day of the month. 

The intent in passing this ordinance was to 
control the number of automobiles parked on the 
streets rather than to produce revenue. However, 
in the period from May 1, 1950, when the ordi- 
nance went into effect, to Dec. 16, 1953, the bal- 
ance in the All Night Parking Fund has reached 
$1,116,512.00. This fund is to be used for the 
construction and purchase of off-street parking 
sites. 

We were still faced, however, with the problem 
of proper snow removal and plowing. To allevi- 
ate this situation we have had enacted an ordi- 
nance which provides for alternate night parking 
during the winter months. The citizens of Mil- 
waukee were at first opposed to this ordinance 
when it was being framed and first publicized. 
This opposition and criticism continued for some 
time but in spite of it the ordinance was passed 
by the Common Council. The police department, 
the commissioner of public works, and the alder- 
men, recognized that this ordinance was abso- 
lutely necessary in order to relieve traffic con- 
jestion caused by narrowed streets due to heavy 
snow. The police department, of course, had to 
carry the brunt of this criticism. 

However, once the plan was placed in operation, 
its success was beyond our expectations. Alter- 
nate night parking permitted the snow removal 
equipment to clear away snow up to the curb on 
one side of the street one night, and clear snow 
from the other side of the street the following 
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night. This provided parking space for vehicles 
to park at the curb on these streets and permitted 
a smooth, fast, and safer flow of traffic, thereby 
preventing congestion. 

Our citizens eventually recognized that, al- 
though they were inconvenienced by having to 
park their vehieles one or two blocks away be- 
cause of the one side of the street parking, they 
were getting to their destinations much faster 
and with less driving inconvenience. This was 
possible because the streets were made wider by 
the removal of the snow up to the curbs. 

These all night parking ordinances have been 
passed for the benefit and welfare of the citizens 
and motorists of our community and they have 
been working out to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 


Chief Robert V. Murray of Washington, D. C., 
who has been taking a leading part in calling at- 
tention to juvenile delinquency, has made two ap- 
pearances before the U. S. Senate Subcommittee 
holding hearings on the subject. Among some 
of the many points Chief Murray has presented 
are the following: 

“In the District of Columbia about 30% of 
Part I offenses, or offenses of a serious nature, 
are committed by juveniles. This is a reality 
which we must face in determining the policies 
and procedures to be utilized for the most effec- 
tive job of law enforcement. Police officers tra- 
ditionally have been specifically responsible for 
the apprehension of offenders, but during recent 
years increasing stress has been placed on police 
responsibility as related to the prevention of 
crime, particularly juvenile crime. There are 
two primary reasons for this shift in emphasis. 
First, it has become obvious that most serious 
adult offenders have a long history of prior of- 
fenses, usually dating back to their childhood and 
youth, and that criminal careers tend to progress 
in seriousness and intensity from trivial com- 
plaints to vicious felonies. Secondly, that it is 
economically more practicable to attempt to ter- 
minate an individual’s criminal tendencies in early 
childhood rather than to apprehend, convict and 
inearcerate the mature criminal. 

“If crime prevention, then, is accepted as a 
legitimate law enforcement function, how can 
we best discharge our responsibilities in this area? 
From the perspective of a law enforcement offi- 
cer, I believe one of the most effective deterrents 
to criminal activity, and particularly as it relates 
to juveniles, is adequate police coverage by the 
uniformed officer in the community. Certainty 
of apprehension and fear of punishment is an 
effective control on the conduct of each of us. 
Just as the driver of an automobile is not likely 
to commit a traffic violation while in the presence 
of a police officer, the juvenile offender is going 
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to improve his conduct to the degree that he feels 
he cannot get away with his depredation, and that 
when he is caught there will be a reasonable re- 
lationship between his act and the consequences 
of the act. 

“It is with considerable hesitation that I have 
used the expression ‘fear of punishment.’ I am 
aware of studies that have indicated that long or 
harsh sentences are not a complete deterrent to 
crime; I do not subscribe to, nor advocate, any 
harshness or brutality in the treatment of any 
offender, either juvenile or adult. However, to 
live in our complex urban society it is necessary 
to abide by certain rules of conduct. When these 
rules are violated and when one transgresses upon 
the rights of others, he must be subjected to some 
type of disciplinary control as a logical conse- 
quence of his anti-social act. 

“For several years nearly everyone, including 
the police department, who handles juvenile of- 
fenders has gone to great lengths to protect the 
juvenile from publicity and from acquiring a po- 
lice record, which is as it should be. However, I 
feel that a great many of the serious juvenile 
offenders have taken advantage of this desire we 
have to protect and assist them. I believe the 
time has come to deal severely with the hardened 
young criminals who are juveniles only in chrono- 
logical age and who commit almost every crime 
imaginable. 

“Adequate police coverage has several addi- 
tional advantages, among which are: the oppor- 
tunity to know more thoroughly the people re- 
siding or doing business in a limited area and 
thus become better acquainted with their prob- 
lems; to bétter supervise places which might tend 
to encourage the gathering together of youths for 
questionable activities; to direct children and 
youths toward places of constructive recreation; 
to demonstrate an interest in the individual and 
his welfare; and to more closely observe and re- 
medy those situations which might be conducive 
to crime. The police officer has a responsibility 
to encourage children toward good behavior when- 
ever possible and to protect them from the abuses 
of parental neglect or mistreatment, from exploi- 
tation in employment, and from the influences of 
undesirable adults in the community.” 





Urges Strict Traffic Enforcement 

A specific point of attack, such as traffic law 
enforcement by the police and the courts, coupled 
with more and longer periods of suspension and 
revocation of the driver license for flagrant law- 
beaters, “will do more to cut down death and in- 
jury on our highways than any other project we 
might devise,” said Paul H. Blaisdell, public safety 
director of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, in a recent talk before the Burlington 
(N. J.) County Safety Council. 
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Michigan State College Studies Give 
New Support To Chemical Tests 


Breath tests for intoxication, some of whom 
use balloons for breath samples, have been proved 
to be puncture-proof. 

The National Safety Council has announced 
that even the sharpest arguments against the ac- 
curacy of such tests in prosecuting drinking 
drivers no longer can explode their reliability. 

The proof came from Michigan State College, 
where a scientific research project begun in 1948 
to evaluate various chemical tests for intoxication 
has been concluded. 

In addition to the breath method, blood and 
urine tests also were studied. Blood tests were 
found to be consistently accurate, but tests of 
urine were reported to be less reliable than any 
of the other methods unless two specimens were 
taken an hour apart. Breath and urine tests are 
the most common field methods, since blood 
samples must be taken under clinical conditions. 

An important secondary finding of the research 
group was that a closer definition can be made 
of the limits of alcoholic influence—whether a 
person’s degree of intoxication can be termed 
“safe,” “possible,” ‘probable’ or “definite.” 

The research was requested by the Committee 
on Tests for Intoxication of the National Safety 
Council, which made the necessary funds avail- 
able to the Department of Police Administration 
at Michigan State College. 

“Because of the rapid growth of motor vehicle 
traffic and the difficulty of establishing criminal 
responsibility in so-called drunk driving cases, 
the reliability of investigative procedures employ- 
ed by law enforcement officers has become in- 
creasingly important,” the introduction to the re- 
port states. “One serious stumbling block in the 
use of the more convenient methods for measuring 
blood alcohol concentration by breath or urine 
analysis has been the rather wide divergence of 
scientific opinion concerning their reliability.” 

The researchers made 1,700 analyses of 127 
human subjects—all adult males in good health 
representing various social, economic and pro- 
fessional levels. 

To approximate conditions confronting law en- 
forcement agencies, the subjects were tested four 
at a time in a normal social drinking environment. 
The sessions began at 7 p. m. and continued for 
five to seven hours, with data kept on the nature 
of food consumed before the test, age, height, 
weight, etc. 

Bourbon whiskey of 100 proof was offered, 
with or without a mix as the drinker preferred, 
and each was encouraged to drink at his normal 
pace, although an attempt was made to have each 
person complete a drink in 15 to 20 minutes. 
Hors d’oeuvres were served throughout the eve- 
ning. 

Four psychological tests were given to each 
subject by trained observers. In addition to ob- 
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We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 






FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 
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" CH EC K signals ! 


Take stock now ... time to check your warning equipment to be sure of 
protection when you need it most. If your equipment hasn’‘t proved more 
than satisfactory during the warm, summer days, it may fail you during 
the rainy or cold season. And, remember too, bad weather keeps people 
indoors .. . keeps car windows closed . . . that means you need more 


sound warning. 


€ So, now is the ideal time to install the famous Federal 
BEACON RAY Light and the additional Federal Signals you 
need. Don’t delay . . . check your signals now. Get the 
protection you need from Federal now. 


€ Write for Warning Signal Bulletin 


FEDERAL 
ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


Formerly: Federal Electric Company 


8758 S. STATE ST. CHICAGO 19, ILL. 
















| KNOW WHAT 
YOU MEAN,/ 


MIRO-FLEX 


The driver can’t go wrong 
when the information is given 
on Miro-Flex Signs, Ameri- 
ca’s finest complete sign line. 
Their distinctive markings 
really stand out and are easy 
to read. All Miro-Flex Signs 
are embossed on zinc-coated, 
Bonderized steel, are finished 
with the best baked-on en- 
amel, to assure durability. Can 
be had plain or reflectorized. 
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WRITE TO 


« |M|RO-EF LE) “ 


1824 EAST SECOND STREET WICHITA, KANSAS 
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servations of gross appearance, coordination and 
speaking ability, each subject was interviewed 
concerning his personal opinion of his ability to 
operate a motor vehicle with safety. 

Three breath testing devices were studied—the 
drunkometer, intoximeter and aleometer—and the 
results obtained were in close agreement, accord- 
ing to the report. 

“With a proper interpretation of the results 
obtained by analysis of either the blood or breath, 
the methods may be used with confidence and the 
results obtained will be reliable,” the report states. 

While the researchers made no attempt to de- 
fine intoxication, they found that the usual 0.15 
per cent dividing line between the “drunk” and 
the “sober” is not supported by fact. Most of the 
subjects with 0.12 or 0.13 per cent alcohol in their 
blood were decidedly impaired with respect to 
their automobile driving capabilities, the scien- 
tists found. 

“Serious consideration should be given to a 
downward revision of this figure which has be- 
come so firmly entrenched,” the report states. 
“Greater emphasis should be placed on corrobo- 
rating factors which are invariably brought to 
light in the borderline cases. 

“It is recommended that the lines of demarca- 
tion be amplified in the following manner: 0.00- 
0.05 per cent, safe; 0.05-0.10 per cent, possibly 
under the influence; 0.10-0.15 per cent, probably 
under the influence; above 0.15 per cent, definite- 
ly under the influence. 

“The results of a chemical analysis should not 
be the sole criterion upon which an officer’s judg- 
ment is based. The results should be employed 
to confirm conclusions drawn from clinical and 
physical diagnosis.” 

The research was directed by Prof. Ralph F. 
Turner, of the Police Administration department, 
with collaboration by Dr. C. W. Muehlberger, Di- 
rector of the state crime detection laboratory at 
the Michican State Department of Health, and 
William B. Bennett and Edward S. Cestaric, grad- 
uate students in biochemistry. 


W. Va. Judge Prescribes “Homework” 


For Teen-Age Traffic Violators 

Teen-age traffic violators in West Virginia will 
have added homework if they should happen to 
be haled into the court of Circuit Judge Donald 
Black in Parkersburg. 

When a young motorist is arraigned for the 
first time for reckless driving or speeding, his 
license is revoked for 60 to 90 days. 

During this time he must write in longhand all 
provisions of the city motor code, all state laws 
on operation of motor vehicles and compute the 
distance an auto travels at the speed of 15 miles 
an hour in one second, up to the speed the offender 
was traveling when he was arrested. 





POLICE OFFICERS — 
STUDY PRIVATELY, ADVANCE PUBLICLY! 


Municipal Police Administration 


COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR 


COMMAND OFFICERS 





THIS IN-SERVICE TRAINING INCLUDES: 


@ The authoritative textbook, Municipal Police 
Administration 

@ Individual instruction on each lesson 

@ Advice of instructor on special problems 

e@ Certificate of graduation that carries national 


prestige 


Mareus Hancock, Chief of Police, Birmingham Ala., says: 

“I took your course in Municipal Police Administra- 
tion with Chief John Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., as 
my instructor. I consider the course and Chief 
Holstrom’s comments of real value, not only in per- 
forming my duties as Chie/, but also in preparing 
for the competitive examination I took for this 
position.” 


SAMPLE LESSON TOPICS: 


@ Police Organization e@ Preventing Delinquency 

@ Personnel and Training @ Vice Control 

@ Functions of Patrol, Traffic, and Detective Divisions 

@ Records, Communications, Equipment, and Property 
FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $35 


(May be paid in installments) 


Book alone, 468 pages, 1950 edition, $7.50 
Write now for free course outline and application blank 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by 
The International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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NEW YORK CITY REGULATION 


M HORSEHIDE LEATHER 
OTOR- 


YCOAT’ 
VTatlored by DuBois 


Warmer i, toast .. 
"Greatest coat ever... 
“Nothing like it...” 


..- So say the New York Police 


NEW 
Approved 
STYLE 


7 


32” 


All Chest Sizes To 46 


Sizes above 46 chest 10% extra 


Motorcycle Men—2” Above Knee 
Foot Patrolmen—Knee Length 


Orders for early delivery can 
be placed now. — Send for 
order forms today. — 


A. DUBOIS & SON, INC. 


The Uniform House of the Nation—Since 1893 


17 Union Square * New York 3,N. Y. 





COURTESY PAYS A DIVIDEND 

Chief John W. Stover, Bristol, Virginia, calls 
to our attention an unusual event in the life of a 
police officer—a man arrested for speeding pass- 
ing out compliments, on a state-wide basis, to the 
officer who arrested him. 

The patrolman was James W. Collins, of the 
Bristol department. The man arrested was Har- 
ris Mitchell, of Richmond, who is secretary of the 
Virginia Hotel Association. In a New _Year’s 
bulletin of the Association to its members, and 
to those of the Virginia Building Material Asso- 
ciation and. the Southern Hotel Association, Mr. 
Mitchell had this to say about his arrest: 

“How are you, sir? 

“Officer Collins of the Bristol Police Depart- 
ment greeted me with these words recently when 
he sirened me to a stop for a speeding violation. 

“TI answered: I’m a bit fast, for one thing, I’m 
afraid!’ 

“*A great deal, sir. You were driving 50 miles 
in a 35-mile zone, sir. May I see your driver’s 
permit, sir?’ (Not, ‘Let me see’, etc.) 

“He issued the ticket and handed it to me to 
accept service. I signed it and he gave me my 
copy. I asked him if I could mail a check to the 
police department without appearing. ‘Yes, sir,’ 
he assured. 

“As I returned to my car, he called: ‘I hope 
you don’t have any more trouble, sir.’ He spoke 
as though he were really sorry to see me in 
trouble. He was so right! I’ll have to avoid a 
second violation, at the peril of losing my driver’s 
permit. 

“I have quoted his most germane statements. 
He made other comments, too, in the course of 
our conversation, but I note that he had a most 
gratifying and gracious way of concluding every 
statement he made with ‘sir.’ It sounded good, 
too. He’ll make many a favorable impression for 
Bristol . . . and Virginia. 

“This will probably impose a New Year Re- 
solution on me. I’ll have to develop safer driving 
habits. That’s precisely as it should be. One of 
the reasons for our present driver’s permit law 
was to reduce our deplorable and inexcusable 
highway fatalities. 

“As I drove along, I couldn’t help but recall 
another siren some 15 years ago. But, caustic, 
impudent: ‘Where is the fire?’ A fine young of- 
ficer, but he had so much to learn. He didn’t do 
a thing that I could commend him for, except 
his duty. 

“I wanted to share this experience with you 
because it emphasized the importance and value 
of tact, consideration and courtesy in our contacts 
with others. They will appreciate it. They will 
be as favorably impressed as I was with Officer 
Collins. And these attitudes add immeasurably 
to happier and more gracious living.” 
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In acknowledging the communication from Mr. 
Mitchell, Chief Stover wrote: 

“A host of citizens here are happy and proud 
that you have publicly complimented our Officer 
Collins for his courtesy recently in the course of 
performing his duties. Of course, I am doubly 
pleased. 

“Yet, while we bask some in the limelight, it 
is really you, sir, who merits top billing. Your 
New Year Bulletin to members of the Virginia 
Hotel Association, the Virginia Building Material 
Association and the Southern Hotel Association 
is a double-feature message on courtesy and traf- 
fic safety which deserves our immediate attention. 
And yet, throughout it all, your greatness is re- 
flected in discerning the possibilities of the situ- 
ation and acting in the interest of others, rather 
than of yourself. 

“James W. Collins, 33, is a local boy who made 
good with the 1st Marine Division in the Pacific, 
where a shell fragment took one lung; he is a Boy 
Scout leader, having served two years with the 
Wallace Methodist Church troop, and is now 
Scoutmaster of the troop sponsored by the police 
department. He has been with us nearly four 
years. You could hardly have complimented a 
a nicer fellow, sir.” 


Vermont State Police Checks Cars 
For Carbon Monoxide Concentrations 

In an effort to determine to what degree car- 
bon monoxide affects motorists and to what ex- 
tent such concentration of the deadly fumes may 
contribute to traffic accidents, by reason of drow- 
siness, weakness or slowed reactions, the Vermont 
State Police conducted a survey of vehicles being 
operated on Vermont highways. 

In January, 1953, Commissioner of Public Safe- 
ty William H. Baumann assigned two state 
troopers to work with the state pathologist, Dr. 
Joseph W. Spelman, in detecting that unsuspected 
but deadly enemy, carbon monoxide. 


Working on bitterly cold days when motorists 
were driving with windows closed and heaters 
operating at full capacity, the troopers and Dr. 
Spelman halted moving traffic and tested the 
vehicle interiors with carbon monoxide indicators. 

The results showed that of the 114 vehicles test- 
ed, four had concentrations of 0.1 per cent, which 
is considered dangerous, and 13 contained con- 
centrations of .005 per cent and over. Vehicles 
checked included passenger cars, busses, trucks, 
and tractor trailers. Of the four vehicles found 
with dangerous concentrations, one was a 1952 
model sedan; one a 1937 model sedan equipped 
with a manifold heating system, and two were 
tractor trailer trucks. 

Further tests will be made under varying con- 
ditions. 


WALKIE — RECORDALL 


8-LB SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 
LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM 
MICROPHONE OR TELEPHONE 
VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 
DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 





Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket .. No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, Ww No Wires, 
Sea or Air, No Reels, 
While Walking, “sx No Heavy Load, 

Riding or Flying No Bulk 





/ 
S'S 
IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 

INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 

INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 

2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 

e@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

@ RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 
(Model “‘CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4’’) on each 
side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 

e “START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 

e COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 

e COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 
TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

e LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
‘‘B’’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 

e INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 

mediate playback of any part of recorded text without 

rewinding delay. 

IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 

@ SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 

nently, at any desired speed. 

TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 

phones; groove-finder; speed, volume and tone controls; 

manual and remote foot-controls for ‘‘start-stop’’ and 


“‘back-spacing’’. 
For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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' CALENDAR 














(Officials in charge of police training courses are 
invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Feb. 1—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Ang- 
eles. 

Feb. 1—Three-week course in Police Traffic Rec- 
ords—Procedures and Use of Data, the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, IIl. 

Feb. 8—Three-day Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Feb. 8—Two-week course in Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment—Administration and Techniques, 
Arizona State College, Tempe. 

Feb. 11—Three-day Traffic Conference, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Feb. 15—Three-week Course in Police Traffic 
Training (Introduction to Police Traffic 
Supervision), Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton. 

Mar. 1—Five-day course in Traffic Engineering 
—Field Study and Survey Methods, the 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 6—Two-day Regional Conference for grad- 
uates of the Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Course of the Traffic Institute, 
Louisville,-Ky. 

Mar. 8—Five-day course in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Regulation and Control Devices, 
the Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 15—Five-day course in Traffic Engineer- 
ing, Traffic and Transportation Plan- 
ning, the Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 22—Two-week course in Accident Ivestiga- 
tion—Administration and Techniques, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 29—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 29—One-week course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 29—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 31—Three-day Traffic Safety Seminar for 
Newspapermen, co-sponsored by Boston 
University and Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Apr. 5—Twelve-week Training Course, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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The nation’s motorists are still fighting a grim 
battle with death on the highway and are just 
managing to hold their own, the National Safety 
Council reported on December 2. 

After more than three years of a steadily rising 
death toll, the upward trend was halted in May 
and a stalemate has existed since then, the Coun- 
cil said. 

In the first four months of 1953, traffic deaths 
increased 5 per cent over the comparable period 
of 1952. But in the next six months—May through 
October—they decreased 1 per cent. 

That leaves the over-all increase for 1953 at 1 
per cent for 10 months, the Council said, with a 
good chance of achieving a reduction for the year. 

The 10-month total of traffic fatalities was 
31,060, as compared with 30,670 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1952. 

October deaths totaled 3,640 in both years. 

Travel continued to increase, and at a much 
greater rate than‘deaths. While figures are not 
yet available for October, mileage for nine months 
was up 5 per cent with deaths up 1 per cent. Thus 
the mileage death rate was 6.7 at the end of Sep- 
tember—the lowest nine-month rate ever re- 
corded. 

For October, 25 of 46 reporting states had in- 
creases in deaths, 20 had decreases, and one re- 
ported no change. At the end of 10 months, 27 
states had increases, 17 had decreases and two 
reported no change. 

The 17 states with decreases for 10 months 
were: 
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Among 468 cities reporting for October, 107 
had fewer deaths, 100 had more deaths, and 261 
reported no change. 
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Perfect records in October were reported by 
315 cities, the three largest of which were Omaha, 
Nebr. (251,100) ; Providence, R. I. (248,700), and 
Spokane, Wash. (161,700). 

Cities still having perfect records at the end 
of 10 months totalled 88. The three largest were 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,900); Raleigh, N. C. (65,- 
700), and Covington, Ky. (64,500). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
10 months, the following had populations of more 
than 200,000: 
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The three leading cities in each population 
group for 10 months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 
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ai woolen company 


Torrington, Connecticut 


TURNER HALSEY Worsted, Woolen and 
bade Synthetic Apparel 


Retina, Fabrics Division 


1407 Broadway, N.Y. 18 








Write For New 100 Page Catalog 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 

















ADDITIONS TO THE ROSTER 











Following are omissions from, and addition of 
new member names to, the IACP Roster recently 
issued: 


Florida 
Daytona Beach—Albert B. Moore, Chief of Police. 
Jensen Beach—Randolph B. Spinney, Retired 
Chief of Police, Sebastian Police Department. 


Illinois 
Libertyville—Larry J. Benson, former Treasurer 
of International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, 346 Birdick Street. 


Maryland 
Takoma Park—Chester Earl Thomas, Chief of 
Police. 
Michigan 


Detroit—John R. Ladas, U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, 3770 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Zone 7. 


New Jersey 
Trenton—James A. Di Louie, Chief of Police. 





SIRENO’S NEW 
“ATOMIC ROCKET” 





THE LARGEST, MOST POWERFUL 
VEHICLE SIREN WITH 
360 DEGREE FLASHING RED LIGHTS 
COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES AND 
STYLES OF MOUNTING 


Write Dept. No. 32 


THE SIRENO CO., INC. 


The Leader Since 1908 











214 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


State Law Would Protect Motorists 


From Exorbitant Wrecker Fees 

Nearly every state or municipality is at times 
faced with the problem of exorbitant fees charged 
for wrecker service. 

To meet this problem, Connecticut recently 
passed the following bill aimed at protecting the 
motorist from unreasonable charges: 

An Act Concerning Registration Of And Rates 
Charged For Service By Wreckers 

Section 1. No person, firm or corporation shall 
engage in the business of operating a wrecker for 
the purpose of towing for compensation motor ve- 
hicles which have been disabled or wrecked unless 
such person, firm or corporation is a motor vehi- 
cle dealer or repairer licensed under the provisions 
of Part II] ID of Chapter 110 of the General Sta- 
tutes and has filed with the motor vehicle com- 
missioner in simple and concise form, a schedule 
of rates and charges for services to be rendered 
within the state. The commissioner may disap- 
prove any filing of rates and charges if, in his 
judgment, such rates and charges are not just 
and reasonable and, in making such determina- 
tion, he shall be guided by the rates published 
in standard service manuals. No person, firm or 
corporation required to file rates and charges 
hereunder shall charge more than the charges 
and rates which it has on file unless the commis- 
sioner shall first approve an amended schedule 
of higher rates and charges. Any person ag- 
grieved by any action of the commissioner under 
the provisions of this section may take an appeal 
therefrom -to the Court of Common Pleas for 
Hartford County in the same manner as if pro- 
vided in civil actions. 

Section 2. The commissioner of motor vehicles, 
by himself or an inspector authorized by him, shall 
examine each wrecker, its number, equipment and 
identification, and ascertain the mechanical con- 
dition of such wrecker and whether or not it is 
properly equipped to do the work intended. Such 
wrecker shall at all times while being operated 
on the highways be equipped as provided for by 
regulation of the commissioner of motor vehicles. 

Section 3. On and after March 1, 1964, each 
wrecker used for towing disabled or wrecked mo- 
tor vehicles for compensation shall be registered 
by the motor vehicle commissioner for an annual 
fee of three dollars. Each such registration shall 
expire on the last day of February in each year. 


Institute Releases Training Catalog 

The Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity has announced the publication of its 1954-55 
Catalog of Training Courses. 

Described in the 36-page booklet are the 72 
traffic training courses, conferences, seminars, 
and clinics which will be offered by the Traffic 
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Institute during 1954 and the first six months of 
1955. Forty-one courses will be held on the 
Northwestern campus in Evanston. Thirty-one 
will be presented at cooperating universities in 
the West, and South. 

Copies of the catalog are available on request to 
the Director of Training, Traffic Institute, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 


Massachusetts Safety Council Sets 


Safety Conference Date For March 
The 33rd Annual Safety Conference of the 
Massachusetts Safety Council will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, on March 22-23. 
Presiding at the sessions will be Edgar F. 
Copell, president and general manager of the 
Council. 


Traffic Institute To Participate 


In NU‘s Transportation Center 

The establishment of a national Transportation 
Center at Northwestern University has been an- 
nounced by President J. Roscoe Miller. 

The new Center will carry on a program of re- 
search, undergraduate training, and graduate 
study aimed at the solution of major problems in 
the highway, rail, air, pipeline and water divisions 
of the nation’s transportation industry. 

An advisory committee of business and profes- 
sional men interested in transportation will be 
formed to aid the University in the formulation 
and direction of the Center’s activities. 

“Transportation is such a vital factor in mod- 
ern living,” said President Miller, “that it seems 
desirable to extend the work of Northwestern 
University in this field. Because of its rapid de- 
velopment, transportation has become increas- 
ingly complex and has created many unsolved 
problems—economic, technical, and social. 

“Northwestern University is admirably situ- 
ated for transportation research and education. 
We have already done a great deal of work in this 
field, and we believe that, with adequate support, 
we can make a substantially greater and more 
effective contribution through our new Transpor- 
tation Center.” 

The following have been appointed to the Uni- 
versity Committee charged with the initial direc- 
tion and planning of the Transportation Center: 
Stanley Berge, professor of transportation, and 
Leon A. Bosch, director of the Graduate. Division, 
School of Commerce; Burgess H. Jennings, chair- 
man of mechanical engineering, and Carl W. 
Muhlenbruch, professor of civil engineering, Tech- 
nological Institute; George W. Barton, traffic en- 
gineer, and Franklin M. Kreml, director, Traffic 
Institute. Mr. Kreml is serving as chairman of 
the committee. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY 


21 EDINBORO ST. 
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Tmproving Our 
Staudards 


Policing is becoming more complex and diffi- 
cult. The traffic problem reflected in accidents 
and congestion is steadily growing. Police budg- 
ets are not keeping pace with inflated costs. Ju- 
venile delinquency prevention is receiving in- 
creased attention and requires more expertly 
trained personnel devoted to that function. Many 
other services are expected by the public, and 
each requires personnel time. These conditions 
and the trend toward the five-day week for all 
police personnel with compensatory time for over- 
time duty has resulted in many departments hav- 
ing fewer persons available daily for general po- 
lice duty than they had twenty years ago. 


In spite of these handicaps, most police chiefs 
have been doing a commendable job in providing 
police services. The excellence of the job accom- 
plished, considering the problems and handicaps 
under which police executives are operating, is 
not generally understood and appreciated by the 
public. There has been too great a tendency to 
criticize police administrators for what is not 
done or accomplished—generally in functional 
areas of a specialized or marginal nature. Few 
people attempt to evaluate the capacity of the po- 
lice department to do all.that is expected. The 
general public does not know that most chiefs are 
denied their requests for increases in personnel 
and salaries and in other benefits that would per- 
mit an improvement of the police operation. 


In addition, nearly every chief has his entire 
department’s efficiency and integrity impugned 
because of the general tendency to highlight the 
mistakes or occasional malfeasance of a few mem- 
bers of the department. Public information serv- 
ices and most people seem to ignore the fact that 
in any sizeable group, professional or otherwise, 
there usually is to be found a small percentage of 
misfits and persons lacking integrity. The public 
does not stop to think that a police chief inherits 
the “foul balls” when he takes command of the 
force and cannot immediately and arbitrarily sev- 
er them from the force. After an officer has 
served his probationary period, he cannot be dis- 
charged without serious reason. Severing a per- 
son from the police service is a serious matter, and 
charges of misconduct must be proved. As a con- 
sequence, a person who merits discharge has done 
damage before action can be taken. It is not al- 
ways possible to identify misfits soon enough to 
prevent undesirable conduct by weeding them out. 


Address delivered at 60th Annual IACP Conference, 
Detroit, Mich., September 15, 1953. 
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By A. F. Brandstatter 

Head, Department of Police Administration 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The stigma of the failures, misconduct, and 
breaches of ethics which make up the sufficient 
reason for discharging the few trouble makers 
from the police service must be borne by the en- 
tire department because the public tends to gen- 
eralize—to ascribe to the entire group the short- 
comings and misconduct of individual members of 
the group. The police service is not the only serv- 
ice or profession which suffers from this tendency 
to criticise the entire group for misconduct of a 
few individuals. This tendency is not likely to 
change, and police administrators realize the sole 
answer lies in preventing the failures, misconduct 
and breaches of ethics which weaken the police 
service and lower the prestige and morale of the 
conscientious and honorable career police officers 
who deserve the appreciation and support of the 
public; nor can police administrators hope for any 
lessening of the work load due to the diversity of 
public demands for service or for any substantial 
budgetary increases. Any increases in budgets 
are usually more than offset by the inflated costs 
of operations including materials, equipment and 
salary increases, sufficient only to keep abreast 
of the decreasing purchasing power of the police- 
man’s take home pay. 

The unpleasant dilemma of every police chief 
will continue to be one of providing more and bet- 
ter police service with little, if any, increase in 
personnel, while at the same time eliminating the 
causes of damaging criticisms of police service 
suffered in the past. In solving this dilemma, 
police chiefs are finding the answer is threefold: 

1. Improved personnel management. By this 
I mean enlisting the interest, intelligence, enthu- 
siasm, capabilities, and loyalty of the members 
of the force to the purpose and objectives of the 
department. 

2. Developing better ways of doing police work, 
including more efficient procedures and greater 
use of special equipment which will save time and 
increase efficiency in apprehensions and investi- 
gation work. 

3. Improving administration by such means as 
better planning, improving supervisory and com- 
mand leadership, and policies and tactics develop- 
ment. 

Effective police personnel management is the 
foundation of police administration. The effec- 
tiveness of a police department is proportionate to 
the quality, ability, morale, and industriousness 
of the men and women of the force. If a police 
chief is handicapped by a few drones, trouble 
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makers, or persons lacking in the ability and in- 
telligence needed for competent police work, his 
predicament is serious. Not only does their poor 
performance bring discredit to his department, 
but when they are unreliable and do so little, the 
chief is no better off than if his force were depleted 
by their number. In fact, the effect of the drones 
and incompetents is often far worse, for they have 
a demoralizing influence on the rest of the force, 
which results in widespread dissatisfaction, mo- 
rale programs, and lower efficiency. 

On the other hand, when a police chief has an 
industrious, contented and competent group of 
men and women seriously interested in providing 
the best possible police service, the accomplish- 
ments and effectiveness of the force is often aston- 
ishing. 

A Ten-Point Management Program 

The problem most chiefs face is developing a 
conscientious and competent force. This also ap- 
plies to any business or industrial plant executive. 
The problem is a difficult one, but not insur- 
mountable. Many police executives have solved 
it, and many others are making headway toward 
its solution. The answer lies in a ten-point police 
personnel management program. 

1. Attracting desirable candidates to the police 
service. Most departments are experiencing dif- 
ficulty obtaining sufficient candidates to fill all 
positions. Entrance salaries and working condi- 
tions of police service make it difficult to compete 
with other employment available to the kind of 
persons desired by the police department. The 
minimum age requirement is a handicap because 
many young men, well qualified for police service 
and who might have been interested in a policing 
career, have accepted other employment; they are 
happy in their work, and, therefore, reluctant to 
make a change when they become old enough to 
qualify for police service. Other prerequisites, 
such as residence requirements, also handicap the 
police in attracting a sufficient number of worthy 
candidates. Police administrators need to give 
serious consideration to changes which will eli- 
minate these handicaps. More effective recruit- 
ing methods must be employed if police depart- 
ments are to fare better in the competition for 
qualified people. 

2. Establishing realistic qualifications stand- 
ards and using a selection system which will pick 
the best applicants. The traditional prerequisites 
for entrance to police service should be carefully 
evaluated, and those qualifications which are not 
essential should be eliminated. On the other hand, 
much more care, effort, and money should be ex- 
pended in evaluating candidates to forestall em- 
ploying persons whose background, temperament, 
and personality prohibit their ever becoming the 
kind of police officers desired by the department. 
The experience of many departments has proved 


the value of a comprehensive examination and 
screening process which will identify the personal 
characteristics which cause trouble so frequently, 
but otherwise are not detected until the officer 
has been on the force for some time. 

3. Providing the necessary recruit and in-serv- 
ice training. Training the recruits thoroughly 
and giving them a good indoctrination to the po- 
lice department, and police service, followed by 
periodic in-service training during the service 
lifetime of the employee. 

4. Utilizing to the fullest the probationary pe- 
riod either to correct the deficiencies of the re- 
cruits or to rid the force of those whom it is be- 
lieved will not become first-class police officers. 
It should be recognized that the community makes 
a considerable investment—more than a hundred- 
thousand dollars, ultimately—when it accepts a 
person for permanent employment of twenty-five 
years or more. Before any recruit is appointed 
permanently, every effort should be made to de- 
termine whether he is a good investment for the 
community and the police department. The pro- 
bationary period should be a minimum of one-year 
and, preferably, two years. During the proba- 
tionary period, a careful check and periodic ap- 
praisals should be made by supervisory officers 
so that recruits who are not likely to meet the de- 
sired standards of the police service will not be 
retained and become a liability during later years. 

5. Leadership and supervision. Providing ef- 
fective supervision and leadership by officers who 
are exemplary in their own work habits and con- 
duct and who are educated in human relations, 
guidance, and leadership. 

6. Personnel rating system. Utilizing a per- 
sonnel rating system to evaluate performance and 
serve as a basis for correction of deficiencies, 
for merit awards, and as one element in the pro- 
motional system. 

7. Providing conditions of employment which 
will attract and retain good employees. They in- 
clude: (1) Physical facilities and equipment, (2) 
Hours of work, (3) Leaves of absence for vaca- 
tions, sickness or injuries, military service, or at- 
tendance at special schools, (4) Employee organi- 
zations, (5) Heaith and welfare activities, such as 
group insurance (including medical and health 
insurance), credit unions, employee periodicals, 
and recreational programs and facilities. 

8. Retirement and other benefits: Providing 
a sound retirement system which permits the de- 
partment and employees alike to look forward to 
a time of superannuation with full assurance that 
employees will have economic security in their 
old age. 

9. Promotions: Providing promotional oppor- 
tunity through a system designed to select on a 
competitive merit basis those best qualified to 
serve as supervisors, commanders, or specialists. 
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10. Policies, etc. Establishing clear cut policies, 
tactics, rules, and regulations and taking proper 
disciplinary action against willful offenders. All 
of those elements of a police personnel manage- 
ment program are important and essential if a 
chief is to have a dependable and competent force. 
Each of them deserves considerable discussion and 
amplification. I shall attempt to discuss more 
fully only three of them, which are: 1. Education 
and training of police. 2. Selection of qualified 
persons for supervisors, commanders, and special- 
ists on a competitive, merit basis. 3. Personnel 
ratings to evaluate performance, to give credit to 
those doing well, and to discover and correct de- 
ficiencies of those under par. 


Education And Training Of Police 


Policing is a complex science and art. In ad- 
dition to the many more or less routine precedures 
which must be mastered, there are the technical 
matters relating to investigations and case pre- 
paration. A thorough knowledge of criminal law, 
the rules of evidence, and the laws governing ar- 
rest, search and seizure is also essential for the 
competent police officer. Equally important is 
an understanding of people and their problems 
and motivations. The policeman’s task is largely 
one of influencing human behavior, and this is an 
art in itself. The problem of dealing correctly 
with juveniles is an even greater challenge to the 
police. There are the many skills and abilities 
the competent policeman must develop, such as 
expert driving ability, rescue and first aid, ability 
to use firearms properly, taking of photographs, 
self-defense tactics, typing, and operating com- 
munications equipment. In addition, policing also 
requires the effective performance of the special- 
ists-records analysts, training directors, labora- 
tory technicians—and competent supervision and 
direction by supervisory and commanding officers. 


The ordinary schooling and the general knowl- 
edge, ability, and experience which the average 
man or woman may possess upon entering police 
service will not suffice to effectively perform the 
many tasks he will be called upon to perform and 
the many critical situations he will encounter. In 
fact, policemen with considerable experience can- 
not, as a rule, perform properly unless they have 
had the advantage of proper training. Although 
it is readily conceded that recruits need basic 
training, there is not such unanimous agreement 
that in-service refresher and advanced training 
courses are equally necessary for officers who 
have gained experience, but have not acquired all 
the knowledge and ability they should have. There 
seems to be little consideration given to the need 
for educating and training the specialists, super- 
visors, commanders, and executives of the police 
force. Certainly, the duties and responsibilities 
of these ranking officers require knowledge, 
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skills, and abilities different from those of the 
patrolman level in which these officers obtained 
their experience and training. They should have 
every advantage which could be provided by edu- 
cation and training. Business and industry have 
proved the desirability, in fact the necessity, of 
supervisory, management, and executive training 
for their successful operation. Police adminis- 
trators wishing to improve the performance of 
their forces can no longer do without supervisory 
and command training, just as they cannot hope 
to have a competent force of patrolmen without 
providing adequate basic training. 

Perhaps the need for training for all police per- 
sonnel from recruit to chief does not need empha- 
sis. Perhaps the real problem is providing the 
training. Perhaps a corollary problem is having 
the training accepted by those for whom it is pro- 
vided. Training requires considerable effort, both 
in providing it and in assimilating it. Training 
is not very effective if it is a “forced feeding” 
affair. There must be interest prevailing in the 
department to improve individual and collective 
performance, if training is to prove effective. Im- 
proved ability, increased knowledge, and better 
service must be the undercurrent and the desire 
of the force if training is to be successful. 

When training is desired, it can be provided in 
many ways. Large departments, of course, have 
so many to be trained that a full time training 
academy with a staff of trained instructors would 
be occupied year around conducting recruit train- 
ing, one to two-week refresher and advanced in- 
service courses, and supervisory and command 
training conferences. Smaller departments could 
operate in a similar manner during a part of the 
year, sufficient to provide training for all the 
force. 

However, there are many departments whose 
personnel requirements are such that they do not 
usually have enough recruits at any time to war- 
rant holding a formal recruit school. For these 
departments, a state-wide police training academy 
is the logical answer. Several states provide this 
type of training opportunity for their police de- 
partments. Michigan State College, in coopera- 
tion with the Michigan Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and other agencies, conducts a four-week 
basic police course three times a year. Similar 
training could be established in every state. Super- 
visory and command officer training, when it can- 
not be provided by a department, can be estab- 
lished, also, in a state-wide police academy, as it 
has been at Michigan State College. This acad- 
emy offers four one-week command officers’ 
courses each year. 

In addition to regular courses conducted by the 
department or by a state-wide police academy, 
there are many ways of providing police training. 
Any training program requires, first of all, a 
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competent director, even though this responsi- 
bility may be part time. Instructors and confer- 
ence leaders need training in these skills, also. 
Universities, colleges, and state departments of 
public instruction or vocational education can be 
called upon to train experienced police officers 
for responsibilities as directors, instructors, and 
conference leaders. When this has been done, 
chiefs can provide their personnel with training 
through several means which have proved effec- 
tive. Some of those are: 

1. The coach-pupil method, in which a new of- 
ficer or a newly appointed supervisor is assigned 
to a competent and experienced officer who as- 
sumes responsibility for training the recruit. He 
not only instructs the recruit, but supervises the 
trainee when he undertakes the work himself, 
and evaluates his performance and corrects any 
errors he may have made. 

2. The roll call training system, in which each 
day at roll call the officers are given fifteen min- 
utes of instruction, and once a week an examina- 
tion. This method of training has its limitations, 
but it is very effective for imparting ideas or cor- 
recting deficiencies for which a longer time and 
considerable student participation is not needed. 

3. Conferences on special subjects and prob- 
lems. These can be scheduled regularly for the 
entire department when policies and procedures 
can be explained, new problems discussed, changes 
in legislation explained, or operating errors cor- 
rected. Conferences can be held by a sergeant 
with his men, and by the chief with his super- 
visory and command personnel. These confer- 
ences, of course, are for the purpose of training 
and are not to be confused with regular depart- 
mental administrative conferences. 

4, Trips to other departments to study their 
police problems and methods are another training 
device helpful to specialists and commanding of- 
ficers. 

5. Operation of a departmental police library 
to facilitate study by those officers interested. 
When promotional examinations are based upon 
accepted police texts, this form of training be- 
comes more effective. 

6. Correspondence study courses can be under- 
taken by individuals or the department as a whole. 
The International City Managers’ Association of- 
fers such a course. 

7. Inviting guest speakers and lecturers from 
other police departments, the F. B. I., and the 
nearby universities and colleges for periodic train- 
ing sessions. Many officials within the city or 
county can be called upon to participate. 


As this brief outline indicates, there are many 
ways of providing training if all the available re- 
sources are used. The important element is 
planning for training by budgeting for it, pre- 
paring a training director and instructors, and 





most important of all, developing the interest of 
the force in improving through training. Even 
the best training has its limitations; it cannot 
overcome some of the basic deficiencies which 
some people have upon entering police service. At 
least average intelligence is a prerequisite, if 
training is to be successful. A service philosophy 
is essential, if the full value of training is to be 
realized. This attitude can be developed by train- 
ing and experience in police service, but not as 
successfully when the recruit or police officer has 
the appropriate background and broad under- 
standing of political and social problems, as well 
as a better understanding of people and their 
problems. Insofar as possible, people with college 
and university education should be recruited to 
the police service. Many educational institutions 
have developed special courses of study for young 
people interested in a career in law enforcement. 
Police administrators can look forward to obtain- 
ing graduates of these courses which prepare 
young people specifically for law enforcement 
sareers. Many chiefs are encouraging members 
of their forces to continue their education by at- 
tending university and college classes. This pro- 
gressive attitude is resulting in a gradual im- 
provement which will help policing obtain the full 
and deserved status of a profession. 


(Next month Mr. Brandstatter discusses Pro- 
motional Selection Systems and Personnel Rating 
Systems to conclude the article.) 


Dearborn’s New Police Cars 
Advertise The Police Slogan 


Dearborn residents and motorists received a 
brand new Season’s Greeting from their city ad- 
ministration on Christmas morning. 

Mayor Orville L. Hubbard picked Christmas 
Day to send 19 new flaming red police cars into 
service. Boldly lettered in white on both sides 


of each car is the slogan which the Mayor has 















made standard equipment for all Dearborn po- 
licemen: “Be Nice to People.” 


In the past, citizens had to wait until a police- 
man tipped his hat in order to see the slogan, 
which is stamped in the band of each officer’s 
head piece. 


The “fire engine red” for the new specially- 
built Ford police cars is the latest in a series of 
unusual colors for patrol duty. Bright white, 
green and “burnt orange” preceded the new red. 


Mayor Hubbard feels that police cars should 
be seen, as well as heard. They do a better job 
that way because they have a deterring effect, 
he believes. 


Two prominent new features mark the 1954 
cars. For the first time they are equipped with 
Fordomatic drive and a beaconray revolving roof 
siren. A double exhaust, turn signal flickers, 
spotlight and a broom and dust pan are added 
equipment. Repeat special features include a 
police-type motor allowing greater get-away and 
pick-up speed, two-way FM radios, hand fire ex- 
tinguisher, extra-heavy springs, shock absorbers 
and heavy-duty generators. The interior is fin- 
ished in brown vinyl-plastic for hard wear. 

Dearborn police cars are replaced every year 
as part of the administration policy of keeping 
all city equipment up to date. 


Police Write Letters To Parents 
Of Juvenile Traffic Offenders 


The traffic division of the Phoenix, Ariz., Po- 
lice Department writes parents a letter when their 
sons and daughters get motor vehicle citations 
for traffic violations. 

A copy of the letter is then sent to the principal 
of the school which the young person attends. 


The new procedure, designed to enlist more 
parental and school supervision of teen-age driv- 
ing, has been approved by the Phoenix juvenile 
court. 


AAMVA Elects 1953-54 Officers 
Albert J. Veglia, registrar of vehicles of Cali- 
fornia, is the new president of the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administrators. He 
was elected for 1953-54 at the recent annual con- 
ference of the AAMVA in Richmond, Va. 


Other officers for the new year are: First vice 
president, Harold I. Goss, secretary of state of 
Maine; second vice president, Robert B. Baillie, 
commissioner of taxation and registrar of motor 
vehicles of Manitoba, and secretary, Chester H. 
Lamb, acting commissioner, Motor Vehicle Divi- 
sion of Virginia. 
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Michigan High School Students 
Conduct “Take It Easy” Race 


In Manchester, Mich., high school students held 
a new kind of race. Winners were the contestants 
who eked the best mileage out of their vehicles, 
over the 109-mile course. In order to equalize 
the chances of youngsters driving heavy cars, win- 
ners were selected on the basis of ton-miles per 
gallon. 

The contest served to point up the relationship 
between economical driving and safe driving. 
The course included urban and rural stretches, 
and, according to Automobile Facts, which report- 
ed the race, the winner “gauged the stop lights 
so expertly he had to stop for only three” of the 
15 lights that dotted the route. The “Take It 
Easy” race, under the partial sponsorship of the 
high school’s driver education class, aroused the 
interest of the whole community. The youngsters 
want to schedule it as a yearly event. 


SAFETY MESSAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS 

Young drivers in Virginia now receive a special 
letter and enclosure from C. H. Lamb, Commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles, that sets a high in pub- 
lic relations and public safety interest, L. S. Har- 
ris, executive director, American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, has announced. 

The enclosure is a reprint of an article which 
originally appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
in the form of “Brief Remarks by an Anxious 
Father to His Teenage Son About to Drive.” 

Police departments could well adapt the proce- 
dure to their traffic juvenile program. 
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Calendar 


Feb. 25-27—6th Annual Meeting, American Acad- 
emy of Forensic Sciences, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

March 22-23—33rd Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference and Exposition, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 

May 20-21—Annual conference, Washington State 
Deputy Sheriffs’ Association, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

May 27-29—Annual conference, Washington As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and Wash- 
ington Police Officers Association, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 

Sept. 26-30—6lst Annual Conference, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 
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Flite-Rite Projectile 
Federal 11/2" Caliber Gas Gun 








Short Range Gas Cartridge 
or Parachute Flare Shell 





The Federal line of non-toxic gas 
devices includes grenades, 142” 


caliber shells and cartridges, and 


,§ EDERAL 
SPEDE-HEAT JUMBO 
all sizes of small shells; also EAR GAS GRE 





guns and billies. There are spe- 
cific Federal products for han- 
dling of different assignments in- 


cluding “barricade drive-outs” 





and “unruly mobs.” Write for Fetenil taut 


descriptive catalog and prices. Spedeheat Grenade 





Federal Emergency Unit Gas Carrying Case 


The volume of gas released by the device. 
Continuous discharge of gas content over prolonged period. 
Proven reliability of the product. 
Visible characteristics to guide intelligent use. 
Integrity and stability of the manufacturer. 
Properly equipped and trained personnel. 


Twenty-eight years of chemical research and experience permits Federal Laboratories, Inc., to state 
that its products are made to meet these exacting requirements. 


Gas munitions should be purchased on the basis of actual gas content—not on the size and price of 
the container or unprovable claims. Practical conclusions should be reached, either by comparison 
test or analysis data, by recognized disinterested authorities. An instructive treatise on this subject 
will be mailed upon request. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., representatives located throughout the United States, can be of real 
assistance in arranging training programs. Request for this service entails no obligation. 


Submachine Guns for both 
Police and Military use 


Write for Literature on Other Classes of Federal 
Law Enforcement Equipment 


Adjustable Sights FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


30 Shot Clip SALTSBURG, PA. 
Lightweight 


























You'll be PROUDER if it’s 
A BLACKINTON BADGE 


Proud of your badge? Sure you are and you'll be even prouder 
if it’s a Blackinton Badge, because each year more and more 
departments are becoming increasingly conscious of quality in 
badges. . . . That’s why they are turning to BLACKINTON — the 
finest badge for the money in the country. 


DEALERS — Why should you promote and sell Blackinton Badges? 


Because — (1) Blackinton sells only through authorized dealers in 
the United States and Canada — we protect and encourage 
your sales effort — we do not contact departments direct. 


(2) Lower selling price with higher dealer discounts 
to you. 


(3) Constant improvement in design, finish 
and development. 


BLACK INTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 











